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é DELIVERING THE FIRST COTTON TO THE NORTH CARO!L!NA COTTON GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
| The first cotton presented for sale through the North Carolina Cotton Grow- Standing on his left are General Manager U. B. Blalock and Director-at-large 
; ers’ Coéperative Association was delivered bright and early the morning of B. W. Kilgore, receiving the cotton. On his right are the railroad agent, 
§ September 1 by the Editor of The Progressive Farmer from his farm near accepting the cotton for shipment, and Banker E. B. Crow, ready to cash the 
* Raleigh. This photograph shows him seated, signing the delivery papers. first draft for the regular advance payment of $50 per bale. 
_ Six Live Subjects in This I 
: IX Live subpjects in 1S iSSUE | 
B “8 HE Light in the Clearing.”’—At Christmas little Bart got feed per acre, and the best feeds we can produce are le- 3 
j a picture book, 40 raisins, three sticks of candy with red ME 66s enna 4 4025-006 16 00N9K6 004992 0d 000040 Seo AT ; 
z stripes on them, and a jew’s-harp. Aunt Liza’s boy, Tru- @ 
man, got a silver watch and chain and her daughter a gold Coéperative Crop Marketing.—“We can’t eat our cake and keep 4 
ring, and all the relatives were invited to come and be con- it, too,” says Clarence Poe. “We can’t get (1) the immediate 3 
vinced of Uncle Roswell’s prosperity. If you love children, returns that come through wholesale dumping of the crops as y 
read this good wholesome story of the trials of an orphan fast as harvested, and (2) the better prices that will come 
OO shededrte ss wiccekassenees a i40echeen S246 a bumoes Page 10 through gradual and orderly selling the whole season through. | 
WhRICK I8 Che DOUESPT” «oo ccc cesses bende ie¥eet 6a0en AoE 
Production of Cane Syrup on the Farm.—There is hardly a farm H 
in the entire South that does not produce at least a small October Hints for Piedmont and Mountain Farmers. — Some : 
amount of syrup each year. Mr. Alford gives some profitable people who work hard to make better yields of corn and to- t 
pointers on syrup production, and says: “The production of bacco seem to think the small grains can take care of them- j 
good syrup requires skill, care, and constant attention. The selves. Mr. Hutcheson shows that the yields of small grains j 
quality of the syrup depends more upon the man who makes are affected decidedly by the treatment the crops get. _For ; 
the syrup than it does upon the equipment.”............ Page 6 the best informationeavailable on how to increase your yields 
: of small,grains turn to this article ............+++++++. Page 5 i 
Livestock Suggestions for October.—“Our soils need nitrogen, ‘ 7 
practically all of them,” says Tait Butler. “Legumes gather How to Deliver Cotton to Your Association.—Carelessness on 3 
this needed nitrogen from the air. Our livestock need nitro- the part of the grower in failing to follow instructions in full 3 
gen, all of them. Legumes furnish the nitrogen needed by is certain to cause trouble, and it may increase the cost of i 
livestock in one of its best forms. We can never produce handling the cotton. Be businesslike. Do what you are sup- 3 






livestock economically until we produce more feeds, and more posed todo. Do it all. Read the full instructions...... Page 12 
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"THIS is the 


Before you have to make a decision, 
just go over in your mind what sort 
of a roof you ought to have. 
down the conditions and then find out 
how best to meet them. 

Of course you want a good roof; one 
that will protect everything under it 


last, and a roof that can be easily and 
properly laid even by those who may 
not be expert roofers. Above all, you 
want a roof that will prove economical 
—both in first cost, and yearly cost. 

Texaco Roofing fills every one of 
these requirements. 

Let your local Texaco dealer advise 

He knows Texaco Rooting 
tell you frankly anything 







time to think about 


would like to know about it. 






What kind 


of a roof ? 


That 


dealer is as worthy of your confidence 


Lay 


in all kinds of weather, one that will 


you 
and 


you 


are 


as is the roofing he sells. 


Texaco Roofing is made of selected 
felt thoroughly saturated and coated 
on both sides with Texaco Bitumen 
99° pure. It lasts for years—and it’s 
easy to lay by anyone who can read 


and handle a hammer. 


Every roll of Texaco Roofing (108 
sq. ft.) is furnished complete with 
special galvanized nails, a full quart 
of asphaltic cement for the laps and 
simple printed instructions for laying. 


Go to the nearest dealer and order 
Texaco Roofing for that new building 


putting up—and for the 


others that need a better roof. You’ll 
be well satished. 


Texace Roofing, ‘‘Ready to lay—prepared to stay’ 
THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S.A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


General Othces: Houston, Texas 








Offices in Principal Cities 
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OneMan Saws 


more eselly with this pow than he could 
2cords by hand. Send today for Startling Facts about 
oad grestest Log Saw ever built. chan 
ically cpersted valves maite tha far superioe te other 
Pe ah Ee TT or; busne Rerenes e or Distillate, 
wae, el Ineve. tu 
Sews boman way. The Worlds Standard Log Saw. 


VW IMPROVED 1923 MODEL 





Built in 2 vices, # H.. 
Tree saw falls teseat Hanh one barone 


b 





or 9 Branch Houses Cash or Easy 

‘erms; 'yS Trisi; 10-Year 
Guarantee. Write today for ote 
OTTAWA 
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Farm Lumbering Pays 


Get an “American” Tractor Special Saw 
Mill. Use it this winter with your Tractor or 
Farm Engine to saw your trees into high-priced 
lumber. y 

American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
126 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 











(A STEEL WHEELS 


|} Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
} tires) make loadin , aad beng easier. 
any axle; carry any 

load. Make an: good as new. 
4 fr Moe hed rices Catalog Free 
EMPIRE ieee. Box o'3 Guine 


3 Quincy, Ib 








OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 





| leading universities and found to be su- 





perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
witheut odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days‘ FREE trial, or even to 
give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D 





Average Weight and Height of 
School Children 


THE autumn, at the beginning of 


the school term, parents should be 
especially 1 about the ith 


concerned 

of their children and should t steps 
to i 1 they 
ha\ y ealth 
and a! . 
cerve tne ez st 
possible advantages 

Irom schoo 
7 he alue t du- 
cation admitted 
by all but it is not 
generally realized 
that the benefits a 





child will receive at 
school depend al- 
| most entirely upon the child himself. 
| The ability to study and learn from 
books and teachers and to profit from 
the experiences and associates met at 
school is, in a large measure, depend- 
ent upon a child’s health. <A. child 
handicapped by chronic preventable 
diseases or physical disabilities cannot 
make rapid progress at school, and 
should not be expected to compete 
with children who are physically ft. 

In general, weight for height and age 
a fairly reliable index of a child’s 
nutrition (state of nourishment); 
though weight for age alone is not al- 
ways a reliable index. Also, it should 
| be noted, not every child who has a 


DR. WASHBURN 


is 


| standard weight for his height is to be 
considered normal. Some chaldren are 
stunted in growth from the same 


causes which have made them to be 
below weight;—they may be equally 
below standard in both weight and 
height and the ratio of weight to height 
Age, likewise, mrust always 


be considered in relation te normal 
weight; of two children of the same 
ieight but of different ages, the older 
O1 should weigh more than the 
; younger one, 
It is recommended that ail school 
children should be weighed very 
month. The height should be taken 


every six months. The record of the 
child’s weight and height should be 
kept throughout his school hfe. 
rhe following from a table isswed by 
North Carolina State Board of 
Health, gives the average height and 
‘ight of boys and girls from five to 16 
years of age. From it cam be deter- 
mined whether or not a2 child is of the 
height and weight of an average child 
of the same age. 


Boys Gir ks 

Age Height Weight Height Weight 
Years Inches Pounds Iimeches Pounds 

41. 2. 38. 

45. a 43. 

49. 4%. 47. 

54. oa 52. 

59. 49. 57. 

65. 5}. 62 

70. 53. 69. 

77. % 78. 

85. 58 88. 

95. @. 98. 

107. oe 106. 

121. &. 112. 





Mistakes of Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Omes 


IRST, I used to believe im the moon 
idea in killing hogs. If my hogs were 
ready to butcher and the weather was 
just right, I would wait wnt mother 


| said the moon was right, oftem not hav- 


ing favorable weather later thereby 
losing some of my meat. 

Second, while I was undes the im- 
pression that bacon was mecessary \0 
have all the year round, I didn’t trim 
my meat closely and evenly enough, 
but left much of middlings and other 
pieces to become dry and yellow, that 
should have been made imfo tard and 
sausage. Consequently, the following 
summer we had to buy lard and throw 
most of our strong, yellow bacon i 
soap-grease jar. Now, I try to make 
plenty of lard and save very little side 
meat. 

Third, my old way of raising meat 
hogs was in a small, dry, dusty pcr. 
Now I fence in small lots and by Ietting 
them graze, I have better hogs and the 
cost and trouble of raising meat 
much less. 

PINEY HILLS FARMER. 
* * * 
One of the greatest mistakes + ev" 


made was quarreling and finding fav * 
Zz. W 
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| Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 




















LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
OCTOBER 


|.—Livestock and Legumes for 


Rich Land 


UR soils need nitrogen, practically 

all of them. Legumes gather this 
needed nitrogen from the air. Our 
livestock need nitrogen, all of them 
Legumes furnish the nitrogen needed 
by livestock in one of its best forms. 

Our greatest agricultural need is 
richer soils, larger yields per acre. Leg- 
umes will increase acre yields more 
economically than they can be increas- 
ed by any other means, 

If these facts do not make a strong 
case for the growing of more legumes, 
then any advice to the livestock pro- 
ducer to grow and feed more legumes 
will have little effect; but we can never 
produce livestock economically until we 
produce more feeds, and more feed per 
acre, and the best feeds we can produce 
are legumes, 


Il.—Winter Grazing Crops 


HIS is the last call for the seeding 

of crops for late fall, winter and 
early spring grazing. After November 
1, crops sowed will not produce much 
fall or winter grazing, although they 
may afford late spring grazing, except 
possibly in the extreme South. It is a 
fact that in a large part of the South 
the land may be so wet and the winter 
so severe that little grazing can be 
done during January and February, but 
if grazing is afforded during December 
and March and a cover for the soil 
furnished during January and Febru- 
ary the sowing of winter cover and 
grazing crops is likely to prove profit- 
able. Moreover, even if a large amount 
of grazing is not obtained; that is, if 
the grazing crops do not supply all the 
feed required for the livestock, which 
they will not often do, it still pays to 
furnish some green feed for the live- 
stock, especially for the young growing 
animals. <A little green feed has a 
value far beyond the actual nutrients 
contained. The value of green feed for 
young growing animals is hard to over- 
estimate. 


Il].—Permanent Pastures 


HIS is also about the last call for the 

making of pastures. That is, per- 
manent pastures or those to remain for 
more than a year, are probably better 
seeded in the fall, although spring seed- 
ing is also practicable. But if fall seed- 
ing is done it ought to be done early 
enough to get a good start before se- 
vere freezing weather comes. Where 
the weather is not severe enough to 
kill the young plants, then of course, 
moisture conditions dictate the time of 
seeding, 

Perhaps the pasture making of the 
South may be divided into two kinds. 
First, the making of pastures on old 
worn out or depleted soils or on soils 
not suitable for cultivation. The areas 
of this sort of land, which should be 
put into pastures, are large. We think 
it safe to state that these areas ought 
to be put into pastures and that many 
acres now in cultivation ought also to 
be put into such pastures, but we do 
not overlook the economic problems or 
difficulties involved. In many cases the 
money required to make pastures on 
these lands is not available, and in 
Some others, unless the management is 
good, the returns for the first few 
years may not be sufficient to justify 
the expense. But as a general propo- 
sition in the system of farming, or car- 
ried over.a term of years, if the injfiall 
expense can he “‘takén’ care of, latge! 


areas of our lands which are now earn- 
ing nothing, and other large areas now 
in cultivation, will yield best returns if 
put into pastures and grazed by good, 
well-managed livestock. . 

For this kind of pastures Bermuda 
grass, Lespedeza, Dallis grass, carpet 
grass and any other plants which do 
well in the locality are not only most 
economical but will furnish the most 
grazing 


IV.—Temporary Pastures 


HERE is another sort of pasture the 

making of which should be encour- 
aged. This is the making of pastures 
to occupy at least a small part of cul- 
tivated land for one or more years ina 
rotation. It is no doubt true that few 
Southern farmers are sufficiently good 
stockmen to justify their attempting to 
put more than a small part of their cul- 
tivated land into a pasture and crop ro- 
tation, but that is no reason why they 
should not try a small part of the farm 
in such a rotation, for all of them have 
some livestock to graze. We believe 
this is the sort of pasture making 
which should be encouraged for the 
grazing of the work stock and the 
small number of milk cows, hogs and 
other livestock which should be kept 
on all farms, regardless of what the 
crops grown may be. 


Of course, there are difficulties in the 
way, and perhaps the chief one is the 
high cost of fencing, for fences are now 
generally absent. This is a real ob- 
stacle in the way of the placing of 
temporary pastures in a rotation, and 
yet, we think that while fences are ab- 
solutely necessary to the growing of 
livestock and the use of temporary pas- 
tures in the best crop rotations, they 
are also absolutely necessary to the 
best farming. 

When such temporary pastures are 
made they are usually best made in the 
fall, although the seeds sowed in the 
fall should often be supplemented by 
the spring sowing of other seeds. 

In the past, sufficient study has not 
been devoted to the planning of these 
rotations, in which pasturing for two 
or more years is to occur, nor has suf- 
ficient attention been given to the 
selection of the pasture crops. We have 
been too prone to follow the practices 
of other sections and to disregard local 
conditions and the climate and soils of 
the section where the pastures are to 
be made. On rich lands, well supplied 
with lime, almost any of the grasses 
and legumes used ‘anywhere in this 
country may do well, but on sandy 
soils or those deficient in lime only such 
pasture plants as are known to do well 
on the soils in question and in the loca- 
tion where the pastures are to be made 
should -be used. In other words, the 
soil fertility, the character of the soil 
and its lime content and the climatic 
conditions should be carefully consid- 
ered. We have wasted millions of dol- 
lars and retarded the progress of pas- 
ture making and the development of a 
livestock industry because we have 
tried to make pastures with plants suit- 
ed to other conditions but not adapted 
to ours, or because we have followed 
only a part of the instruction necessary 
to secure pastures with such plants. 
Recently a friend stated to the writer 
that he had learned that he could grow 
alfalfa well on his upland farm. .I ask- 
ed him what he did in order to grow it. 
His reply was, “I have only done what 
you fellows have always told me was 
necessary, but until recently I neg- 
lected to do all the things you have 
stated were necessary.” 

In making any kind of a pasture, 
select plants with care, only ‘using such 
as are adapted to existing \colditions, 


| 


or for which all the conditions neces- 
sary for their growth can be supplied. 


V.—tThe Small Pasture 


HERE should be a good pasture on 

every farm, no matter how small 
the farm or what crops are grown, for 
the simple reason that no farm is with- 
out livestock; or at least, no farm 
should be without the milk cows, pigs 
and poultry to supply home needs. The 
writer is of the opinion that this nec- 
essary pasture should be a temporary 
one in a rotation. That is, we do not 
believe the permanent pasture on rich 
lands suitable for cultivation is the 
best, but the present absence of fences 
and the high cost of fencing tend to 
favor a permanent pasture for the 
small amount of grazing which should 
be available near the barn on every 
farm. A small area can and will be 
fenced for a small pasture near the 
barn, when the fencing necessary for 
the use of a pasture period in a rota- 
tion will not or cannot be supplied. 
The same old question of what are the 
best pasture. plants arises in such cases, 
just as it does for the large permanent 
pastures and for the temporary pasture 
in a rotation. 


The problem is not nearly so difficult 
on the good lands near the barn, where 
these small permanent pastures are us- 
ually made; but even on good lands or 
on a fertile soil, some care must be ex- 
ercised in the selection of the pasture 
plants. If the soil is rich and also well 
supplied with lime the question is still 
further simplified, for many plants 
must be excluded from the selection, 
or the expenses of liming incurred, 
which will serve as an obstacle to get- 
ting the pasture made. If the soil is 
deficient in lime it may be some ques- 
tion as to whether it will pay to lime it, 
but there is no question about the nec- 
essity for more care in selecting the 
plants if no lime is to be applied. 


The question has often been put up 
to the writer: “Would you apply lime 
and use such plants as red top, tall 
meadow oat grass, orchard grass, Ital- 
ian rye grass, alsike clover, white 
clover, and red clover, or use such 
plants as Bermuda grass, lespedeza, 
Dallis grass, carpet grass, hop and bur 
clovers?” 

To our mind the liming problem 
ought to be taken out of the problem, 
for it will probably pay to apply the 
lime in either case, provided one can 
raise the money to make the applica- 
tion of two or three tons of ground 
limestone per acre, but a necessity for 
liming tends to retard pasture making 
just as does the cost of fencing. 


On the other hand, on land not well 
supplied with lime or to which lime is 
not applied there is no question as to 
which is the better group of plants. 


It, therefore, seems to me that the 
only real problem is, “On rich land, 
naturally supplied with lime or to 
which lime is applied, which is the bet- 
ter group of pasture plants to use?” 
The writer has no doubt in his own 
mind as to which group of pasture 
plants will make the best permanent 
pasture in the South and furnish the 
most grazing. He believes that on rich 
or poor soils, on soils deficient in lime 
or those rich in lime the group includ- 
ing Bermuda grass, lespedeza, carpet 
grass, Dallis grass, hop and bur clovers 


will furnish more grazing and last 
longer. 
The group of plants which must 


have lime and a rich soil have only one 
advantage. At this time of the year or 
if sowed this fall, they will furnish 
more grazing next spring from March 
to June, but probably from that time 
on and certainly after the first year, 
the lespedeza, Bermuda grass, Dallis 
grass and hop and bur clovers will 
furnish more feed and will stay on the 
land longer, 


If the: Bermuda grass is objected to 
because Of. its tendency to’ spread. we 


verde b45 5 i }yE re 
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would still stick to the lespedeza, Dal- 
lis grass, carpet grass, hop and bur 
clovers when the land was deficient in 
lime, and where there is plenty of lime 
or lime is applied, we would still stick 
to these plants in most parts of the 
South, although in order to get more 
feed the first spring we might add some 
or all of the plants in the first group 
suggested. 


Treat the Calves on Pasture for 
Stomach Worms 


WE AGAIN call attention to the nec- 
essity of giving special attention to 
the calves that are about to be weaned 
or those that have been recently wean- 
ed and are under 12 or 15 months of 
age. They often suffer severely, from 
October 1 to the time they go on win- 
ter feed, because ofa lack of pasture or 
from the feed in the pastures becoming 
too dry and unsuitable for them. They 
also suffer from stomach worms and 
many of them go into winter quarters 
poor and weak. If they do not die, 
they require more feed and then do not 
do so well as they would if given a lit- 
tle attention during the late fall and 
not allowed to get in bad condition. 


A little extra attention and some 
grain feed, and treatment for stomach 
worms will make a big difference and 
generally pay. 


The treatment for stomach worms 
should be given to calves once or twice 
in the fall and to sheep before turning 
on pasture: 


Take 4 ounces of clear crystals of 
bluestone and crush them to a fine 
powder. Place the powder in a porce- 
lain-lined or enamel ware receptacle to 
prevent corrosion, and add sufficient 
boiling water to dissolve it. Then add 
cold water to make the total quantity 
of water 2%4 gallons to obtain the 
proper strength for use. This solution 
should be kept in a wooden, earthen- 
ware, or other non-metalic receptacle. 
The dosage of the copper sulphate is as 
follows: 


For cattle:— 


Calves—3% to 4 oz., 7 or 8 tablespoonfuls, 
Yearlings—6 oz., 12 tablespoonfuls. 
wo year olds and above—IZ to 16 o0z., 24 to 32 
tablespoonfuls or % of a pint to 1 pint. 
For sheep:— 


Lambs, 3 mos. old—% oz., 1%4 tablespoonfuls. 

Lambs, 6 mos. old—1% 0z., 3 tablespoonfuls. 

Sheep, 12 mos. old—2™% oz., 5 tablespoonfuls. 

Sheep 18 mos. old—3 oz., 6 tablespoonfuls. 

Sheep, 24 mos. old and above—3% ounces, 7 
tablespoonfuls, 


The solution should be thoroughly 
mixed, and the doses carefully meas- 
ured, and given in the form of a drench. 
It is better to measure with a gradu- 
ated glass than with a_ tablespoon. 
Stomach worm infestation in cattle and 
sheep has caused considerable losses 
and is a very serious problem with 
many stock owners. 


Farm Manure Loses Value in Open 
Yards 


RESH stable manure lost one-third of 

its nitrogen, one-fourth of its phos- 
phorus, and one-half of its potassium 
content when exposed in open yard for 
three months of winter weather in tests 
at the Ohio Experiment Station. 

The loss in fertilizer value of the ma- 
nure was even greater than indicated by 
these fractions, it was explained, for the 
more available constituents are the first 
to be lost by leaching. 

The loss of nitrogen and potassium 
from each ton of manure is fully equal 
to the amount of these elements carried 
in 150 pounds of a 2-12-3 fertilizer cost- 
ing at least $1.75, after deducting the 
price of the phosphorus. These losses 
may be largely prevented by keeping the 
manure under cover or hauling directly 
to the field. 

When the elements in the manure are 
properly balanced by a liberal application 
of acid phosphate they easily produce 
this amount in eres) SOP yields.— 


Ohio Cron Reporting S 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


W. F. MASSEY 








SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


VIlI.—Changes in Crops and 
Living 

IXTY years ago and earlier every 

farmer in this southeastern section 
of Maryland had a spinning wheel and 
most of them had hand looms. They 
grew a patch of cotton, ginned and 
carded it by hand and spun it to make 
a warp for the homemade blue fus- 
tian they all wore. They grew their 
own wool and carded and spun it and 
dyed it with the wild indigo from the 
forest. And they wore short jackets 
made of this fustian. The railroads 
had not reached them and communica- 
tion with Baltimore was mainly by 
sailing vessels and a weekly steamer. 


The country was heavily timbered 
and ahmost every stream was dammed 
for water power to run a saw mill, us- 
ually the old type of upright saws. 


When the farmer wanted cash he 
hitched up a couple of yokes oi oxen 
and a leading horse to his high timber 
wheels and loaded up a pine log and 
carried it to a mill, usually in town, 
where he could spend the cash for 
family groceries. 

The neighborhood stills made apple 
and peach brandy that seldom sold tor 
inore than 50 cents a gallon. Whiskey 
was known only in the hotel bars of 
the country towns, and whiskey then 
scld for 32 to 35 cents a gallon by the 
barrel as there was no internal rev- 
enue tax and no restriction as to dis- 
tilling. 

There are men here now not mmch 
over 50 who wore blue fustian in their 
early days. But the railroad came and 
the Civil War anda change came 
over the whole section. The spimnmg 
wheels and the looms were discarded. 
No more cotton was grown, for the 
sandy soil offered a chance to grow 
early vegetable crops for the North, 
aud the local option laws stopped the 
brardy stills after the price went up 
under the imternal revenue tax. Farm- 
ers handled more cash and bought all 
their dry goods in town. 


For years the townspeople who 
wanted eggs had to goto the dry goods 
stores for them, as the farmers’ wives 
bought their dry goods with eggs. But 
the railroads soon changed that. The 
grocers were glad to pay cash for eggs 
and shipped them in cases North, and 
the farmers increased their flocks until 
the egg shipment has become an im- 
portant business and the price keeps 
along with the advance or depression 
of egg prices in the Northern cities 

I have seen accounts in the old days 
ot eggs at 10 cents a dozen and butter 
at 10 cents a pound. Now, for eggs, we 
have to pay usually about 65 cents a 
dozen in winter and down to 25 cents 
in the flush of the early summer lay- 
ing, when the cold storage men are 
loading up. Butter often gets to 75 
cents a pound and seldom less than 50 
cents, 

The farmers now ride in automobiles, 
but I sometimes wonder if at the end of 
the year they have more cash in hand 

han they had in the old days of the 
timber cart and the blue homespun 
cloth. And now they are talking about 

i anting cotton on a commercial scale, 

guing that it will take the boll w ee- 

4 a long time to cross the 40 miles 
Letween Norfolk and the other side of 


Chesapeake Bay. I have matured 
ery boll on the Cleveland Big Boll 
ton here in an experiment made 

everal years ag 50. The poor market 
r truck crops this season has started 
this idea of ied 4 ‘otton, especially 
they now face a low market for 
greatest crop grown, sweet pota- 
One grower said to me a day or 

) ago, “What, will we do with the 
t potatoes? There are not enough 

rage houses in the county to hold 


the immense crop grown this year.” 

i asked him what the market price is. 
He said 50) to 60 cents a bushel. Then, 
as you can grow 300 bushels an acre at 
5é cents a bushel you had better forget 

all about cotton, I said. A bi umper crep 
of sweet potatoes and a slow demand 
for the crop has been discouraging to 
our farmers who have iow sweet 
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potato crop the most reliable one 
grown. When the crop being shipped 
from Virginia counties just south of us 
has been sent North, our stored _pota- 
toes will have a better chance. But m 
any event, though cotton can be grown 
here as well as in any part of the Up- 


per South, we had better leave the 
cotton to the country south of Vir- 
ginia, in spite of the boll weevil. 


I have noticed that the first appear- 
ance of the boll weevil in any section 
gives the cotton growers their worst 
scare, yet they keep on plantmeg cot- 
ton all the same. Every section of the 
country has its advantages for certam 
creps. Less area in cotton and more 
im grass, clover, peas, corn, and oats. 
Less of mere planting and more of real 
farming. There is an old English ditty 
that fits in here: 

“Let the wealthy and great 

Ride in splendor and state. 

I envy them not, | declare it. 

[ eat my own lamb 
My chickens and ham 
I shear my own fleece and I wear it. 

I have lawns, EF have bowers, 

I have fruits, I have flewers, 

The lark is my morning alarmer. 

Se jolly boys now 
Here’s God speed the plow, 
Loug life and success to the farmer. 


San Jese Seale 


WISH ta know what the 
scale looks like.” 

It is very small and can be best seen 
with a hand magnifying glass. It is 
round, light colored and has a black dot 
im the center. When plentiful it gives 
the whole shoot a scurfy appearance. 


Making a Pasture 


HAVE a black, rich piece of low land 
which I wish to make a pasture of. 
IVhat and how much grass seed to sow?” 
Sow 10 pounds of tall meadow fescue, 
10: pounds of red top, and 10 pounds of 
alsike clover seed an acre. Sow in Sep- 
tentber or early October. 


San Jose 


Keeping Pumpkins in Winter 
OW shall I keep pumpkins in win- 


ter ?” 

Do not try to do so for they will not 
keep. Can them just as you would any 
vegetable, and you can have them at 
hand at any time. Our canning factor- 
ies here can a great many after the to- 
mato season is over and they are just 
as good for pies as the fresh pumpkins. 


Sowing a Lawn 


- 
Y LAWN is now in peas. What 
grass shall I ‘use and when to sow? 
Shall I turn the peas under or cut them 
off ?” 

Turn the peas under now 
in a liberal coat of slaked lime. Then 
let the soil settle, and keep clean of 
weeds and grass, and in October sow a 
mixture of equal parts of red top, Ken- 
tucky blue grass and Rhode Island bent 
grass at rate of 50 pounds an acre. 


Winter Cabbage 


WANT to plant several thousand 

cabbage plants for heading late and 
for winter use and sale. What variety 
and when to plant?” 

Plant the Late Flat Dutch. Probably 
you can find plants advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer. Mine are already 
set. Plants set now will head in late 
November, which is as early they 
should head. The land will need not less 
than 1,200 pounds an acre of high-grade 
fertilizer. It is too late now to sow seed. 


and harrow 


as 


Sources for Nitrogen 


HAT has been your observation in 
reference to the use of leather, hair, 
and wool as a source of nitrogen as com- 
pared with nitrate of soda, blood, fish, 
and cottonseed meal? Do you think sul- 
phate of potash preferable to muriate for 
tebacco? Bulletin 158 of the Department 
of Agriculture made a test of “base 
goods,” such as hair, garbage, tankage, 
leather, etc., and concluded that by the 
brocess used in certain fertilis er apes 
t e i 
cre AT Re es 
opt this.” 








There is no sort of comparison be- 
tween leather scraps and nitrate of soda. 
It may be possible to put the leather 
through a process that may make what 
nitrogen it carries available, and the 
same may be said of tankage and other 
materials carrying nitrogen. But no pro- 
cess will make more nitrogen than. the 
material carries, and that they can be 
made equal to blood is pure nonsense. 
Sulphate of potash is far better for to- 
bacco than the muriate. The chlorine in 
the muriate tends to keep the tobacco 
green and darkens the leaf. 


Fertilizing Strawberries 
HEN 


strawberries, 
use?” 


is the best time to fertilise 
and what is best to 


The best time to fertilize strawberries 
is jwst as soon as the crop of fruit is off. 
The stronger the growth made in the 
summer and fall, the better the crop the 
next spring. Use an equal mixture of 
cottonseed meal and acid phosphate, not 
less than 500 pounds an acre. If not 
used at that time, apply it in the early 
spring. 


Killing Terrapin Bugs 


LEASE tell me how te destroy the 
so-called terrapin bugs, which are 
destroying collards and cabbage.” 


Sewing mmstard before planting the 
collards has been recommended. The bugs 
gather en the mustard and can be killed 
by spraying either with pure kerosene or 
with kerosene emulsion strong enough 
to kill them, but which would damage 
the collards and kill bugs and mustard 
at same time. Now, about the only 
thing to do is to shake them off into a 
pan of water covered with kerosene, 
daily. Try dusting with calcium arsen- 
ate, now used for the boll weevil, for the 
terrapin bug is a weevil. This will de- 
stroy the green caterpillars and will not 
damage the cabbages, as the head grows 
from inside. 


Hyacinths and Leaves of Fern 


OME one at Hillsboro, N. C., signs 

no name, and writes with a pencil so 
pale that it is absolutely invisible to my 
old eyes, and I had to get the letter read 
by younger eyes. He wants to know 
when to plant hyacinths in boxes for 
Christmas blooms, and sends a portion 
of a fern frond and wishes to know 
what ails it. 

Plant the bulbs as soon as you can buy 
them, and in buying, tell the seedsman 
that you want bulbs for inside blooming, 
as they vary in value for this purpose. I 
use the Dutch Romans, so-called. These 
are simply younger bulbs of the same va- 
rieties sold of larger size. These will 
bloom well and will mature a finer bloom 
the second year before going to pieces, 
as the mature bulbs do the first season in 
our climate. Nothing at all ails the fern. 
It is a fertile frond and is making spores 
and spore cases. These under proper 
conditions will serve as seed. 


Always Sign Your Name to a Letter 


r THE inquirer at Monroe, N. C., 
who says he is a reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, will send me his name 
I will give him a reply. I do not an- 
swer letters which are not signed. Com- 
mon courtesy demands that’ anyone 
writing a request for information 
should sign his name to his letter. I 
never publish any one’s name in the 
paper. Please write with black ink. 
My eyes are too old for pencil. 


Thanks 


AM getting a great many cards and 

letters of congratulation on my birth- 
day, which was the last day of Sep- 
tember. I would like to write an individ- 
ual letter of thanks to each of my 
friends, but it is rather too much for 
my old fingers. 

[ have received these letters from 
Mississippi to Manitoba and it is very 
gratifying to me. Therefore if a per- 
sonal reply cannot be sent accept the 
will for the deed. 


The Kudzu 


T ONLY allow one kudzu plant to grow 
on my place and by keeping the run- 
ners cut I manage to prevent its 
spreading into my garden. But in the 
Southern uplands there are hundreds 
of hillsides which from the neglected 
gulfttes are about irreclaimahble for gers 
vation. | believe that the oes zu will 
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reclaim the red gullied hillsides. Plant 
a kudzu at the foot of every gulley in 
the better soil and let it ren up the 
gully, as it will. Let it grow a few 
years undisturbed, only stop the run- 
ners from going into the better land 
below. It will root as it climbs th 
gully and will do more to stop the 
washing than anything | know. \y 
one plant was cut to the ground last 
spring to get rid of a lot of dead wood 
Though it was alive for six feet above 
ground, I have cut a good deal off it 
below to stop the runners and now, the 
middle of September, that ome plant 
has green forage enough to load a two- 
horse wagon. Now as to its stopping 
gullies, do not disturb it for about 
three years and by that time it will 
have matted that hillside and you can 
pasture it. You cannot kill it by pas- 
turing. It will root faster to the ground 
for the trampling. I believe there is no 
plant grown that will make as much 
green feed. But I would not plant it 
on level cultivated land unless I kept it 
pastured from the start. It will make 
hay too, but while you are making the 
hay it will be sneaking runners out on 
the ground and rooting as they go. 
Pasturing is the only way to keep it in 
bounds. One man in North Carolina 
wrote me that a half acre of kudzu 
keeps his cow. 


Keeping Nuts 
“HOY” can I put two bushels of chest- 


nuts away to keep thems fram getting 
hard?” 


You can boil them and keep them 
for eating, or you can treat them as 
we do to keep them for planting, for 
nuts in general will not grow if alowed 
to dry hard. Ii I had some chestnuts | 
intended to plant, I would put them in 
a box of moist sand for the winter and 
keep them cold enough to prevent 
sprouting but prevent them drying. 


A Bad Weed 


‘T SEND yot a plant that has appeared 
in a neighbor’s yard. Please tell me 
what itis. We have in this section a nice 
tender bush bean that cannot be found in 
any catalog or seed book. Tell me wiry.” 


The plant is horse nettle, Solanum 
carolinense. It is a bad perennial weed. 
Better dig it all out before it takes the 
fields. Since you do not tell me the 
name of the bean how can I tell that 
it is not in the catalogs? 


Poor Land for Grass 


‘| HAVE some sandy land that blows 
in hills and will not make 10 bushels 
of corn an acre. I want to make a hog 
pasture of it, but do not want any grass 
that will be hard to get rid of.” 


It would be far better for that land 
if it was covered with grass that you 
could not get rid of. Why is it that our 
Southern farmers imagine that a piece 
of land too poor to grow crops will 
make grass? That land will not grow 
grass until improved. Better fence it 
into three or four lots. By heavy 
tilizing you might get it to grow some 
rape sowed now and make a winter 
pasture, but it wilk be rather too late 
for the rape by the time this gets in 
print. But you can sow rye thick! 
and fertilize it and can turn stock on it 
after it gets a fair growth and pasture 
lots in succession. Then in late spring 
sow peas and let the hogs eat them 
down in succession after they are pod- 
ded and as fast as one lot is eatens ow 
it to rape and when the last lot is eaten 
sow in September oats‘or rye to follow 
the rape. Then year after a year of fed- 
ing down crops on the land it may ac- 
cumulate humus enough to grow grass. 
Cowpeas and rape are far ‘better feed 
for the hogs than grass. 


rer- 
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October Hints for Piedmont’ 


and Mountain Farmers 
By T. B. HUTCHESON 


Agronomist, Virginia 


|.—Sow Small Grains Promptly 


“4 EEDING of winter small grains 
S hould be completed in this section 

ing October. Occasionally a 
wheat or rye may be got- 
November seedings, but us- 
ually these late 
seedings winter-kill 
too much to mé ke 
profitable crops. 
The proper order of 
seeding the small 
grains commonly 
grown in this sec- 
tion is first oats, 
second barley, third 
wheat and fourth 
rye. 

A good rule to 
follow in seeding small grains is as fol- 
lows: 

Winter oats—Sow at least three 
weeks before the average killing frost 
date of the section. 

Barley.—Sow two weeks 
average killing frost date. 

Wheat and rye.—Sow as near the 
average killing frost date as possible. 

aoe of seeding experiments con 

ted at the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
pe Br the following results: 


crop ol 


from 
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YIELDS OF SMALL GRAINS SOWED ON 
IFFERENT DATES AT THE VIRGINIA 
XPERIMENT STATION 

(4 year average) 
our ~~ Date of seeding —~- 
Name of crop Sept. 15 Sept. 30 Oct. 15 Oct. 30 
Bushe!l Bushel Bushel Bushel 
4 -« Beae 20 16.82 9.99 

Oats . .. 30.64 28.06 15.32 2.54 

R 15.50 18.40 18.54 16.85 
ley 15.23 19.52 16.40 10.28 
The average killing frost date of 


this section is October 1. When rye is 
ded for grazing purposes, it may be 
wed much earlier than the dates 
entioned. Seeding September 1 is 
none too early when early grazing is 
desired. 

Lands which bore crops during the 
past summer should not be left bare 
during the winter. Since it is now too 
late to sow legumes, Abruzzi rye should 
be sowed on these lands. This crop 
will give splendid winter grazing and 
will produce a large amount of green 

material to turn under next spring. 


{l.—How Mach Seed Per Acre? 


XPERIMENTS indicate that the 
best rates of seeding winter grains 
per acre in this section are as follows: 

Wheat, 6 pecks. 

Vats, 10 pecks. 

Barley, 8 pecks. 

Rye, 4 pecks. 

If the soil is fertile enough to pro- 
duce 30 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
these rates of seeding may be reduced 
somewhat, with the exception of the 
rate recommended for rye. On good 
land 5 pecks of wheat, 8 pecks of oats, 
and 6 pecks of barley to the acre will 
give good results. If rye is seeded for 
pasturage it should be sowed at the 
rate of 6 to 8 pecks to the acre. 


lll_—Sow the Right Variety 


ARIETY is one of the most import- 

ant considerations in small grain 
production. There are certain varieties 
which should not be sowed, no matter 
how cheap their seed may be. 

Fulcaster and Red Wonder of the 
bearded kinds and Leaps Prolific and 
Fultz (Little Red) of the smooth kinds, 
have given better results than any 


other commercial varieties of wheat 
yet tried at the Virginia Station. 
In the winter oats tests, V. P. I. No. 


1 has led all other kinds, but this strain 
IS yet very scarce and it is doubtful 
whether it can be bought. Good com- 
Mercial strains of winter oats are Vir- 


ginia Gray Winter and Appler. The 
Virginia Gray Winter is the hardier 
ot these two varieties and should be 


sowed where grains have a tendency to 
winter-kill, 

Union Winter and Tennessee Winter 
»arley are two of the best varieties of 
barley for this area. 


Abruzzi rye ‘is fat! ‘superior to ail 
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Experiment Station 


other varieties t tested at 

gi “St: + on t “ g 

for use as a cover crop, and in most 
seasons it vields more grain than othe 
varieties. However, at elevations 1,500 


teet some 


or a r 
iter- kill in 


this variety will 


times WwW ‘vere seasons 
Where grain is wanted the Piedmont 
Winter rye will give larger yields at 
the higher elevations, but Abruzzi will 
be found best for all purposes, where 
the elevation is not more than 1,500 
feet. 


IV.—Fertilizing and Preparing 
Land for Smali Grain 
GEE that ‘the soil is well prepared and 


fertile gh to produce a crop be- 
fore pov is sowed. Much seed is 
thrown away every year by sowing on 
poorly prepared see dbx ds which are 
too poor to make a good crop. The 
best seedbed for small grain is one 
that is free from clods but firm. A 
loose, cloddy seedbed nearly alwav’s 
means a slov: start and a poor stand, 


which conditions will com 
an no profits. 


either of 
monly me 
a cultivated 


If land which has grown 


crop during the past summer is to be 
seeded to grain, a good seedbed may 
be made by disking unless the land is 
very weedy. The disking should be re 
peated until the soil is well fined. If 


the fields to be seeded are infested with 
wild onion they should be 
stead of disked, as the plowing 
stroy many of the bulbs. Whe 
plowed for wheat, it should be 
oughly compacted by harrowing 
rolling before planting. 


plowed 1ll- 
si] " 
Will de - 
n land is 
thor 
and 


Acid phosphate applied at the rate 
of 300 to 400 pounds per acre will us- 
ually pay well on small grains in this 


section, and the later the seeding the 
more important is the fertilizer treat- 
ment. [ft the lands are known to be 
low in nitrogen (ammonia) and have 
not grown a legume for a year or two, 
a fertilizer carrying some nitrogen will 
pay. For such lands a fertilizer analyz- 
ing 2 per cent nitrogen and 12 per cent 
phosphoric acid will pay. On thin 
sandy soils, a 3-8-3 fertilizer will us- 
ually give good results, 


Rye for North Carolina: When and 
What to Sow 


BRUZZI rye is upright in grow‘! 

giving earlier and a greater quan- 
tity of grazing than common rye. No 
other winter cover crop will furnish as 
much grazing or organic matter to turn 
into the soil as will Abruzzi rye. When 
grown in comparison with common 
winter and Rosen rye at the Piedmont 
Branch Station near Statesville, the 
Abruzzi yielded 36.4 bushels, the North 





Carolina winter rye 27-1 bushels and 
Rosen only 14.6 bushels per acre. This 
is the only test in the state that 


Rosen rye has done even this well. At 
the Central Station at Raleigh, Abruzzi 
rye yielded 12 bushels per acre and the 
Rosen rye less than one. Our four 
years’ of experience with Rosen rye in- 
dicates that it is not suited to any section 
of North Carolina. 

Abruzzi rye intended for grazing 
or soil improvement should be planted 
early, as soon after September 1, 
as convenient. The seeding should 
be made at the rate of five to six pecks 
to the acre. For seed purposes it will 
do better when seeded October 1 to 
November 1, in the Coastal Plains, and 
from October 1 to October 15 in the 
Piedmont section. For seed purposes 
the best quality of seed will be secured 
from four pecks per acre. A few 
growers of North Carolina have been 
successful in the production of Abruzzi 
rye seed from a crop that was grazed 
early and then allowed to go to seed. 


R. Y. WINTERS, 
Plant Breeding Agronomist, North 
Carolina Experiment Station, Raleigh. 


GEORGIA farmers shipped 19 carloads of live 

poultry coéperatively in the first six 
months of 1922, according to reports to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
This poultry was fed, managed, and stand- 
ardized for shipment as recommended by 
state and cotinty extension workers. 
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Protect Your Crops ue 


Beneath Good Roofs 


Right after harvest is the time to make sure that J 
every roof is weather-proof for fall and winter—for 
crops, stock and implements must have dependable, 


‘ 


permanent shelter. 

Flex-a-Tile House Tops provide everything a farmer 
requires in roofing—a product of the highest grade, in- 
cluding shingles and roll roofing for every purpose, all 
backed by the reputation of The Richardson Company. 

There is real economy in using Flex-a-Tile, not only 
because the first cost is low, but because Flex-a- Tile 
can be laid right over old shingles by anyone who is 
handy with tools. 


FSV 


This Free Book Will Save You 
Time and Money 


“Roofing on the Farm,’’a beautifully illustrated book 
let just issued by The Richardson Company, will help 
any farmer in solving any roofing problem. It tells you 
how to select good roofing, which type of roof is best 
adapted to every kind of* building, and how it should 
be applied. 

Remember Fiex-a-Tile has as its base a heavy y grade 
of Richardson Felt, a standard Richardson Product 
since 1868; it is perfectly waterproofed with highly 
refined asphalt; you have a wide variety of colors to 
choose from,-each surfaced with genuine crushed slate 
that will not fade. 

Send a letter or card today for “Roofing on the Farm.” 

Address Dept. D 


The Richardson Company 


Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 


Melrose Park (Ch: rf 
ew Orleans, La. eS icago) Ill, 


ce es‘ p 
Dallas, Texas he 2 Ly rs] 


FLEX-A-TILE 


ROOKING PRODUCTS 

















Will the Suit You Buy 
Stand This Test? 


ULD you soak your suit in 
water —a whole suit, made up 

of so many little, yet important 
parts (fabric, findings, haircloth, 
canvas, thread, etc., all put together 
carefully)—and then after it has 
been soaked, dried and pressed, be 
sure that it would be as good 


as new? 


You CAN, if it is a Clothcraft 
Suit! 





Read the dramatic story of the 
test in this little folder. But 
don’t be content with reading. 
Examine the actual serge samples 
enclosed in the folder. Test them 
critically. 

We'd like to send you one of these 
Swatch Folders without charge. Just 
Gill in the blank below, or simply 
use a postcard. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Joseph & Feiss Co. 
262 West 53rd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


taiming actual swatches of Clothcraft Senge. 


NIE scnnanseqacsanisias Sesneeoaganntn Gabe 
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BOUT 50,000,000 gallons of deli- 

cious and wholesome sugar cane 

syrup are produced annually in the 
Cotton Belt. Thousands and thousands 
of farmers are now producing small 
amounts of syrup and it is considered 
one of the most profitable crops that 
can be grown on the pine lands. These 
farmers could and would gladly in- 
crease their cane acreage if they could 
find a ready market at profitable 
prices. 


The soil, especially the pine lands, and 
the climate in a large area of the Cot- 
ton Belt, are admirably adapted to 
sugar cane production, and if a profit- 
able market could be obtained for a 
much larger yield, the production could 
and would be enormously increased 
and millions of dollars added to our 
income each year. There i: not now a 
profitable market for very large quan- 
tities of syrup because: farm-made 
syrup is not uniform in color, flavor or 
density and is seldom canned under ab- 
solutely sterile conditions. 


It is said that the time to begin rais- 
ing a child is one hundred years before 
it is born, and the proper time to take 
steps to successfully market syrup is 
before the cane is planted. The soil, 
the variety of cane, fertilizers, harvest- 
ing, making the syrup, and other very 
important problems must be solved 
right, before syrup can be marketed to 
the best advantage. 


Sugar cane is a gross feeder and re- 
quires a soil well supplied with avail- 
able plant food and humus. The plant- 
cane crop and one stubble, and often 
two stubble crops are taken before re- 
planting. Even on very fertile soil, 
well fertilized each year, the first stub- 
ble crop is rarely as good as the plant- 
cane crop and the second stubble crop 
is usually much smaller. As a rule it 
is not profitable to take more than one 
stubble crop before replanting. A ro- 
a of crops should always be prac- 
ticed. 


The best syrup is produced on pine 
land having a clay subsoil. This soil is 
sufficiently compact to retain moisture 
in dry seasons and yet sufficiently por- 
ous for good drainage. Fairly heavy 
crops are produced on thin sandy lands 
when full of humus and well fertilized. 
Syrup produced on this land is usually 
of the highest quality. Sweet sor- 
ghums are grown successfully on good 
corn land anywhere. 


Fertilizers for Cane 


T= rolling «sandy clay loam pine 
lands usually lack sufficient fertility 
and require liberal applications of fer- 
tilizer to produce good crops, but the 
largest yields of the finest quality are 
obtained on this kind of soil when im- 
proved by a rotation of crops including 
legumes and fertilizers. Of course ham- 
mock lands, flatwoods pine lands, muck 
lands and other vanieties of soils pro- 
duce heavy yields, but the color, clear- 
ness and flavor of the syrup are not as 
good as the color, clearness and flavor 


Production of Cane Syrup 
on the Farm 


Requires Much Labor and Care, but Yields Are 
Good 


By G. H. ALFORD 


of syrup produced on sandy clay loam 
pine lands. 

Seed cane should have a light appli- 
cation of fertilizer at the time it is 
planted to cause the plants to grow off 
vigorously and “sucker” freely. Aside 
from this, it is best to apply the fertili- 
zer on both sides of the plant-cane and 
stubble after the stand is about com- 
pleted, and the dirt should then be 
thrown back to the cane. Cottonseed 
meal, nitrate of soda and acid phos- 
phate are probably the best fertilizers 
to use. An application of 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 200 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre usually gives 
profitable returns on fertile soil but 200 
pounds of acid phosphate and 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre is 
usually sufficient. A mixture of half 
acid phosphate and half cottonseed 
meal is good for soil of average fertil- 
ity that responds to fertilizers. 

Seed cane should be allowed to grow 
as late as possible in the fall, but al- 
ways keep in touch with the weather 
bureau for frost signals. It is best to 
save the whole stalk and as the joints 
of stubble cane are shorter it is best to 
save seed cane from the first or second 
year stubble. 

Early in the spring the sprouts from 
both plant-cane and stubble will quickly 
show above the ground. As soon as 
the sprouting is complete, apply fertili- 
zer and throw dirt to cane. Cultivation 


should be the same as for corn and 
cotton. 
The harvesting of sugar and sor- 


ghum cane involves much labor and 
expense. The canes must be stripped, 
topped and then cut and piled for load- 
ing by hand. No satisfactory*machines 
have been designed for this work. Even 
the largest Louisiana cane growers 
have all this work done by hand. 


Requires Much Labor 


HERE is considerable labor involved 

in making syrup, and the location of 
the mill, syrup evaporator, fuel and 
power, if steam or gas engine is used, 
should be carefully planned so as to re 
duce labor-to the minimum. If convener 
ient, the mill and evaporator should be 
located on a slope. This facilitates un- 
loading cane and makes it possible to 
take juice from mill to vat or vats and 
evaporating pan or pans by gravity. 

Most of the cane and sorghum made 
into syrup is ground on three roller 
horse mills. The amount of syrup ob- 
tained depends largely on the efficiency 
of the mills used. One and two-horse 
mills that are seldom screwed up as 
closely as they should be leave a large 
part of the juice in the bagasse that 
goes to waste. Five-roller or even 
three-roller mills run by steam or gaso- 
line engines will usually extract about 
80 pounds more juice from 100 pounds 
of cane than the horse mills. 


Most of the cane and sorghum syrup 
is cooked on syrup evaporators—how- 
ever, some farmers use the kettle or 
the deep evaporating pan. Syrup 
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THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: WHAT TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


the flocks so that they will begin 
laying this fall. See that they have 
plenty of growing crops for grazing 
at all times. 


of frost. If the vines are frost- 

ed before digging the potatoes 
are likely to be injured and will not 
keep so well. 


D*: sweet potatoes before danger 


5. Let 
to plant 
possible. 
oats are 


no Southern farmer forget 
all the winter cover crops 

Legumes, rye, wheat, and 
all good to prevent erosion, 
conserve fertility and in addition 
furnish some winter and_ early 
spring grazing. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed on this subject. 

6. Read the advertisements in The | 
Progressive Farmer and keep | 
posted on standardized products of 
best quality. Then when you want | 
new machinery or household equip- 
ment you will know what to buy 
and where to get it. 


2. Leave nothing undone to save 
the fall pig crop. Give the sows en- 
closures large enough for them to 
take plenty of exercise. See that they 
have plenty of green feed and keepa 
mineral mixture before them at all 
times. 

3. Keep the shotes growing by 
keeping them on good pasture. When 
they eat out one patch, turn them 
on another before they start to los- 
ing weight. Sell them soon as 
they reach marketable weights, 165 
to 250 pounds. 

4. Finish culling the poultry. Feed 
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all syrup cooked to the same density, 
it is not uniform in color or flavor. 


There is only one method of guaran- 
teeing uniform syrup and that is by 
the establishment of syrup-mixing and 
canning plants. This, of course, means 
that the farmers will bring their syrup 
or semi-syrup to the mixing and can- 
ning plant in barrels where it will be 
standardized and canned under proper 
conditions. 

A syrup mixing plant does not re 
quire a large investment. A mixing- 
vat, two reheating vats, a boiler and 
other necessary equipment may be 
purchased for $3,000 or $4,000. 
Many communities will find it profit- 
able to establish codperative mixing 
and canning plants. 


Good Time to Buy Brood Sows 


OW is the time of all times to buy 

hogs if one has afiy thought of go 
ing into the hog business within the 
next few years. Times have been just 
as hard for the.men who were raising 
hogs as they have been for everybody 
else and cash looks good to them. 

With prices on bred sows and gilts 
at the present low levels, the advisa- 
bility of buying weanling pigs is very 
much in doubt, as this method is gener- 
ally unsatisfactory to buyer and seller, 
unless the buyer is an experienced hog 
raiser, says T. Herrman, South 
Carolina Extension Swine Specialist. In 
too many instances the pig is not given 
a real chance to develop and when 
grown looks little better than a scrub. 
The buyer is disappointed with his pig 
and proceeds to tell his neighbor so. 
The news spreads and will soon hurt 
the breeder’s good name. 

At the present time, too, no good 
breeder will sell a pig as cheap propor- 
tionally as he is being forced to sell his 
bred sows and gilts. For $50 bred sows 
of any breed can bé bought now that 
will in three months raise six or eight 


evaporators are considered the most 
satisfactory outfits. A  twelve-foot 
evaporator will handle from 175 to 200 
gallons of syrup per 12-hour day, or 
approximately the syrup from one 
acre of an average cane crop or two 
acres of sorghum. A nine-foot pan will 
easily handle the juice from a two- 
horse mill. 


Skill Required in Syrup Making 


HE production of good syrup re- 

quires skill, care, and constant at- 
tention. The quality of the syrup de- 
pends more upon the man who makes 
the syrup than it does upon the equip- 
ment. Good syrup can be made witha 
one-horse mill and a large kettle. 

Syrup is graded according to color, 
density, sediment, flavor and fermenta- 
tion. The test is usually made by 
pouring a small amount out on a sheet 
of white paper. It should show a light 
amber color, have a density of 38 de- 
grees Baume when cold, be free from 
sediment, sugar, and fermentation. 

Generally the highest grade of syrup 
is produced in the shallow pans where 
the boiling is done quickly. This re- 
quires careful “firing” and the closest 
attention to prevent scorching. In large 
factories steam cookers are used en- 
tirely; however, for general use they 
have ,not proved as satisfactory as the 
shallow evaporators, deep evaporating 
pans and kettles. 


say 





Syrup cooked too thick will sugar, 
but when cooked too little will ferment. 
The shallow syrup evaporators over a 
furnace make it difficult for even an 
expert with a hydrometer to cook all 
the syrup to the same density. Syrup 
should have a density of 33 degrees 
Baume when boiling hot and 38 de- 
grees when cold. The density of the 
syrup is measured by floating the hy- 
drometer in a tall cylinder filled with 
syrup. Just simply fill the tall cylinder 
full of boiling syrup from the evapora- 


gs drop Bo be agin he id pigs which if purchased at that time 
on = ee * a oe would cost around $15 apiece. It should 
saci be remembered also that the breeder 

Quart, half-gallon and gallon tin has taken the risk of loss from disease 


or accident during development when 
you buy a full grown sow or gilt. 

For the man who has more feed than 
he can use, who lives in a_ section 
where this is the prevailing condition, 
and who has learned how hard it is to 
market corn, peas, or velvet beans as 
such, the purchase of one or more 
purebred sows bred for fall litters, will 
be a good investment. These sows will 
find a good market for feeds. Hogs at 
8 cents per pound are commonly figur- 
ed to be paying $1 a bushel for the 
corn fed to them, and under normal 
conditions, if properly handled, they 


cans are the containers most generally 
used. The size of the container of 
course, depends upon the market de- 
mands. The cans should always be 
thoroughly scalded before filling and 
then filled under absolutely sterile con- 
ditions. 


Farmers are often advised to pool 
their surplus syrup and to ship in car- 
load lots to nearby cities, but this is not 
possible because farm-made syrup 1s 
not uniform in color, flavor*or density. 
Even when the hydrometer is used and 
























will pay more for their feed than will 
be obtained from any other method of 
marketing. 

Why can’t we sell our feeds 4t a 
good price through hogs and keep 75 
per cent of their fertility value on the 
farm? 





THE Progressive Farmer:—I want to send 

you a word of appreciation of what you 
are doing for the agricultural development of 
the South. You have done much for in- 
creased crops, improved livestock, better 
homes and living conditions, and for social 
and educational advancement. Your efforts 
for better marketing facilities will be recog- 
nized in time to come. Your paper is gener- 
ally read and appreciated for I often hear it 
quoted as authority concerning rural and 
















stack it so that the weather damage will be small. 


HOW HUGE STACKS OF HAY ARE MADE 


Storage space for hay is often lacking on a number of farms. When hay cannot be put under shelter, the next best thing is to 
The above scene was taken on the Biltmore Farm. 


agricultural matters. It should be in the 
hands of every farmer.—B. B. Miller, Rowaa 
County, N. C. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Strawberries the First and Most 
Popular Small Fruit 


HE strawberry is the most widely 
T acevted fruit in the United States. 

It may be grown in ‘abundance 
from lower Florida far into Canada 
and from the rockbound New England 
coast to the Gol- 
den Gate. There 
is no. state, no 
county, no town- 
ship, no farm, in 
The _ Progressive 
Farmer _ territory 
that cannot pro- 
duce this first fruit 
of the year in frag- 
rant lusciousness. 

— Do you know any- 
Cc, L. NEWMAN body who does not 
“love” strawberries? If so give them 
a few dishes with cream and sugar 
and very soon they will be numbered 
with the majority. 

I. 

Strawberries are wholesome, wheth- 
er served as a luxury or as a food; 
and coming in as they do at the end 
of the winter, they supply a deficiency 
in the diet that nothing else can fill 
so well as they. 

Commercially, the strawberry has 
also been an important crop in many 
districts and is now. As is the case 
with perishables, codperation in mar- 
keting is essential to success in grow- 
ing strawberries for shipment, but 
for the home supply and for local 
sale, this crop can be grown any- 
where and by anybody if a few simple 
essentials of success are carried out. 


The best time to set strawberries 
is from early fall on to early Decem- 
ber. Strong plants set in October 
will make a fair crop next spring. For 
home gardens, make the rows 3 feet. 
For field and horsepower cultivation, 
rows should be 4 feet apart. In each 
case 15 to 18 inches is a good distance 
to set the plants in the rows. The 
soil should be’ well prepared some 
time before the plants are set and 
given cultivation at intervals between 
preparation and planting. 

The fertilization of strawberries re- 
quires good judgment. Fertilizer is 
applied to supplement deficient plant 
food elments and as a rule the best 
practices in the fertilization of other 
crops in each locality will serve as a 
guide. On the other hand nitrogen 
must be used with caution, since this 
element may on some soils induce 
too much leaf growth and soft ber- 
ries. Use 8 to 10 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 2 to 6 per cent nitrogen, and 
5 to 10 per cent potash, the quantity 
and proportion of each element being 
adjusted to the soils needs. A mini- 
mum application is about 500 pounds 





per acre. On thin land deficient in 
‘humus, 1,000 or more pounds per 
acre should be used. As soon as 


the fruiting season is passed, make 
another 500 or 1,000 pound application, 
cultivate into the soil, and keep the 
field free of weeds through the sum- 
mer, 

Do not use lime just before or 
just after the plants are set. It is 
injurious to the plants. If, however, 
the soil is in poor physical condition, 
lime may be used with a crop of cow- 
peas or soy beans grown the season 
before the strawberries are set. 


There are two very important items 
to be given best ‘attention in setting 
the plants—setting at the right depth 
and pressing the soil very firmly 
about the roots. The crown should 
be just even with the surface of the 
ground after the soil has been packed 
about the plant. To pack the soil, 
Step on the plant so that the crown 
will be under the instep of the shoe: 
O° press the soil firmly with the foot 


On opposite sides of the plant and 
then “cover the footprint with fine 
loose earth. 


_For commercial planting the Klon- 
‘c and Missionary are now the 
Standard .varieties. For the home 
garden the Lady Thompson has been 
favorite (with many. For early 
sale ‘plant ' 


ae use’ Gr “total 
eark; for large berries plant thé 


thes" 


Aroma and Amanda; for highest 
quality plant the Chesapeake. 
IV. 


I know of one farmerette, and she 
is 88 years old, who last spring sold 
$58 worth of strawberries from two 
small plots, one 60 by 12 feet and 
the other 60 by 8 feet. Besides, she 
put up a year’s supply, used fresh all 
that could be eaten, and compliment 


ed her neighbors by sending them 
many quarts. By the way, this lad, 
has the best year-round garden in 


her neighborhood, and of course is 
an enthusiastic reader and admirer 
of The Progressive Farmer. 





Best Methods of Digging Sweet 
Potatoes 


S SOON as frost occurs sweet po- 

tato vines should be cut. If this 
is not done, the keeping quality of the 
crop is impaired. The crop should be 
dug as soon as possible after frost. 

It is more desirable, however, to dig 
sweet potatoes just before frost kills 
the vines, and when practicable and 
possible this should be done. Time to 
dig may come before frost and often 
does. This is indicated by the arrival 
of the average date for digging, the 
yellowing of the leaves, cessation of 
vine growth, and the drying of the cut 
or broken surface of potatoes without 
discoloration of the exuding sap. 

Digging and handling should be at- 
tended to with .nore care than is us- 
ually practiced.. Do not dig when the 
vines are wet. with dew, nor continue 
digging so late into the afternoon that 
the potatoes will have to remain in the 
field overnight. If it becomes neces- 
sary to dig in wet weather or when the 
ground is wet, dry at once; or better 
still, take at once to the curing house 
and begin the process of curing. If wet 
or uncured potatoes are left in piles for 
any length of time, they are apt to 
rot. Do not leave the potatoes in the 
hot sun longer than is necessary for 
them to dry. 

The so-called vineless varieties may 
be harvested with the machines com- 
monly employed for digging Irish pota- 
toes, but the bulk of the crop is barred 
off with a light turnplow or “twister.” 
This breaks and removes a large part 
of the vines. A large two-horse turn- 
plow follows but going in the opposite 
direction, throwing the potatoes out. 
A “middle burster” or a specially con- 
structed potato plow having steel rods 
attached to the moldboard for separat- 
ing the potatoes from the earth may 
be used in the place of the two-horse 
plow. This second or uncovering fur- 
row should be deep enough to get un- 


der the potatoes and avoid cutting 
them. 
Potatoes should never ibe pitched or 


thrown in “piles” or “rows’ This 
bruises them and invites rotting. Fol- 
low the digging plows and place in 
crates or baskets as carefully as if they 
were eggs. 

Sorting and grading should be done 
as the potatoes are ‘picked up. This 
saves time and labor. Place the different 
grades in separate carriers, handling 
as if they were eggs. Haul from the 
field on specially constructed platforms 
or frames on wagons with springs. This 
is a further precaution against bruis- 
ing. Cut or bruised potatoes should 
not be stored or cured with the sound 
ones. United States Grade No. 1 calls 
for potatoes that are “practically free 
from dirt or other foreign matter, frost 
injury, decay, bruises, cuts, scars, 
cracks, and damage caused by heat, 
disease, insects, or mechanical or other 
means.” No potatoes affected with 
black rot, stem rot, or frost rot should 
be stored with sound potatoes. 


_ If you have not already done so, get 
in touch with your State Extension 
Service sweet potato and marketing 
experts. They will help you save and 
make money in hz andling your crop, as- 

sist you in cooperating with other po- 
tato growers, and enable you to avoid 
disastrous competition and over-sup- 
plied santhinte: Farmers’ Bulletin 970 is 
a full discussion of sweet potato stor- 


age. Get a'copy and study it with your 
family and your neighbors. Ask also 
for Farmers’! Bulletin: 999) which treats 
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equtitu ne 


uments 


The monument is not just a slab of stone, but an emblem of 
love, a token of esteem—your last gift to a departed loved one. 
Care should be used in its purchase, to insure not only artistry 
of design but the most beautiful and fitting material 


The smooth, even texture of Goosgie Marble typifies rugged 


strength, character and purity. Its always interlocking crystals 
insure durability and protect its beauty as well as ‘design. 


Erect a permanently beautiful memorial. Insist on Geor- 
gia Marble. 


GEORGIA MARBLE CO., Tate, Ga. 
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GEORGIA MARBLE. 
A FRUIT ORCHARD: : 




















is just as valuable and useful as a 


garden aaah. Why don’t you have one? Set 
some Winesap, Yellow Transparent, and 
Grimes Apples, a dozen Grape Vines, some 


Berries, Plums, and anything else you like. 


Have Fresh Fruit from Spring to Fall! 


Beats canned stuff all to pieces, and costs less, too. Write us today for list 
and prices of Fruits for the Carolinas—Shade Trees and Evergreens, if 
you want them. We will help you start a real home orchard. 


Howard-Hickory Nursery, _ Hickory, N. C. 


BOX 584 y} 


TRANS | BOYS, GIRLS 
Also ENTIRE FAMILIES 


Ke PARTS FOR FORD CARS 

f @ 00 Mite Guaranteed Tires |} 
A Good Job is Waiting 
for You at Hopewell, Va. 


36.66 — Noa-Skid — $7.56 
Why pey high prices for 
Tubes and Repair Parts for E Ford i 
Cars when you can get them deliv- fj 
ered direct to your door at lowest 
wholesale prices. 
MONEY-SAVING PRICES . ee a pa a 
Best Fabric Tires, The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
miles, 80x 8, $6.66; : s 
or pany of America wants girls and 
ice. e 
boys over 16 years of age, also 
young women, as. operators in 
their large plant at Hopewell, Va. 
No experience is necessary, as the 
work is entirely different from op- 
erations in cotton mills and other 
textile plants. 
































FREE seal 0 today fe mee m 
lst---yoo a Seed it — 
Goiden Eagle Buggy Co., - 

508 Golden Eagie Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Kers of tk 


Ma t 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES 








Employment is also offered a 


= 
START A PAYING BUSINESS limited ——w of ; — i in- 
cluding adults, girls an DOYS 

Earn viii to $30 Per Day ner 363. 
3.3 Grinding table The Company makes a_ beautiful 


meal and_ feed, artificial silk from cotton. The work 


a . is light and pleasant, the plant clean, 
with a Monitor bright and airy. About 2,000 opera- 
Marvel or Corn tors are employed now. MHonrs are 


good and no girls are worked on night 
shifts. Fine moral and health condi- 
tions. 


Girls and boys make $10 to $12 per 
week while learning and as high as $14 
to $18 after becoming experienced. 


Private dining halls, good wholesome 
food at low prices. Attractive dormi- 
tory, provides home comforts and pro- 
tection for girls at small cost. Plenty 
of homes available near plant. Room 


King Grist Mill. 
Strong, durable, 
ball and roller 
bearing, light run- 
ning, saves 50 per 
cent of power. 
Write for So 
NEW WILLIAMS MILL CoO., 
North Witksboro, North Caroling. 





MONITOR MARVEL 
MILL 








and board for as little as $6.50 weekly. 





Flats and cottages at $7.50 a month up. 








of sweet potato diseases: 





Hopewell is a modern, well-governed 
city. Several other large manufactur- 
ing industries employ many classes of 
workers. 

If you want a position, take A. C. L., 
Seaboard or N . train at once for 
Petersburg and change to Hopewell 
Electric line. Car runs through plant 
property. 

If you cannot come now, write us to 
hold a place open for you, stating 
when you will arrive. 


Fideeer ROOFING 


on 
bulidines” that oer give ae a 
tion and last for years. Fox 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind) It has been widely used for 
years in the South. Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 


nails--easy to ~~4 Write for full cir- Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 


‘SMITH-COURTNEY co. | °F Americn» Pert #: HoPewnt Va 
7th and Balisbridge Sts.; Richmond, Va. 


South's ae aud Largest 
. Mabhinoty. and Supply tiowse. 














vivertised' in The Progres- 


Have you eyet 
Try it. It paye! 


sive Farmer? 
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Poultry Houses for Southern Farms 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


OULTRY raising, in the South, is 
P veviaty increasing in importance, as 
it should. The old mainstay of the 
Southern farm as its cash crop—cotton 
-is being forced back by the boll weevil 
to a secondary place. 
Livestock, dairying, 
fruit raising—diver- 
sified cropping are 
changing old meth- 
ods over the whole 
South and formerly 
neglected products 
are forging to the 
front. 

Iowa today ranks 
as the leading poul- 
try producing state, 
its annual poultry products footing 
around $60,000,000, or more than the ag- 

regate of 12 of its leading farm crops. 

n climate, in variety of soils, in the pos- 
sible economical production of feed ma- 
terials needed for poultry production, 
the South equals Iowa, or surpasses it. 
But, in Iowa, poultry raising is a uni- 
versal farm crop, a business, while in 
most of the South it is a neglected, un- 
derrated industry. 

We have long urged Southern farmers 
to give more earnest consideration to 
this proposition, and we insist that every 
Southern farm, worthy of the name, 
should have a flock of purebred fowls 
of not less than 100 birds, properly hous- 
ed, fed, and managed, and this 100-hen 
unit should be increased as fast as a 
better knowledge of poultry raising, as 
a business, is acquired. 

Properly housed! What a mass of 
vital points are involved in this simple 
problem. Shelter from rains above, 
from dampness under foot; protection 
from cold, from chilling drafts, and with 
it an ample supply of pure, life-giving 
air. Protection from vermin and also 
from marauders. Proper provision for 
feed and drink and conveniences for the 
good layer. Truly, a long list of neces- 
sary things. 

Every permanent 
for layers or breeders, should be in 
the centre of double runs so that 
they can be alternately cultivated and 
seeded down or grazed, assuring per- 
manent sanitation and also continuous 
green feed supplies. The location of 
the house should be elevated, if possi- 
ble, to insure good drainage and dry 
floors. The house should face South, as 
this insures the longest time of sunshine 
inside the house. Another point not 
often considered is, if as is generally 
the case, the roof is of common 
boards, covered with roofing paper, 
if there is a southern exposure, the 
roof will be exposed to the hot sun 
a much shorter portion of the time 
and such a roof, if otherwise well 


16" 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 


poultry house, 


cared for, will last about twice as 
long as one with a different exposure. 
In all roof types except the shed roof, 
half the roof is subject to this trouble. 


How large must the house be? 
That depends. Leghorns and the 
other Mediterranean and Continental 
breeds (Campines, Hamburgs, etc.) 
can do fairly well in a house allow 
ing four square feet space per bird, 
while American, English, French or 


Asiatic breeds need five to six square 
feet per bird. If there were no rainy, 
cold or stormy weather, poultry could 
be outside of their houses all the time 
except when laying, setting or at 
night, on roosts. But rains and cold 
storms will drive the hens to shelter 
and unless the floor space is sufficient 
the crowding will bring evil results. 
Assuming an average flock of 100 
hens, a house 16 by 36 feet outside 
measurement, will net, say 15 by 35 
feet clear, inside, or 525 square feet 
This will allow 5 1-4 square feet each 
for 100 birds, not too much for Leg- 
horns during the stormy season, yet 
a fair allowance for the other breeds. 


Some poultrymen favor a _ house 
elevated above the ground on posts, 
claiming it supplies good sheltered 


scratching ground in stormy weather 
and protection from sun in hot weath; 
er. The main objection to this is, it 
also affords shelter for vermin, and 
unless the height is sufficient to en- 
able attendants to work under the 
house is hard to keep in sanitary con- 
dition. 

Where gravel or broken rock and 
sand are reasonably convenient, con- 
crete foundation walls, extending 18 
to 20 inches below the surface level, 
with good concrete floors, are the 
best for both keeping out rats and 
other vermin and insuring dry floors. 
It is true, concrete absorbs some 
moisture, but a good coat of dry sand 
above the. concrete floor makes a 
safe, dry sanitary floor. If the board 
floor is preferred, the concrete foun- 


dation will keep the vermin out all 
right. 
Where a building is elevated, it 


should be on strong posts. On top 
of these, large sheets of galvanized 
iron or zinc, extending 8 or 10 inches 
beyond the posts and curving down- 
ward, will be effective in preventing 
rats from reaching the superstructure 
and working their way in. 

The type of roof that gives best 
results depends largely upon the size 
of the house. The shed type answers 
for any house not over 16 feet deep 
Such a house should be 9 feet high 
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POINTS IN A 16 FOOT DEEP HOUSE, FACING SOUTH, REACHED BY THE SUN, 


ACCORDING TO HEIGHTH OF 


FRONT OPENINGS 
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ee eee : 
AN OPEN FRONT OF TYPE SHOWN IN PLANS: ‘BUT SMALEER™ 


in front by 5 feet high at rear. In 
this house, allowing 1 foot from roof 
boards to top of windows, and for 
boards 2 1-2 feet up from sill level, 


coarse broken stone or cinders, The con- 
crete mixture may be 1 part good cement, 


2 parts crushed stone, and 4 or 5 parts 
clean sand. 
lf the floor is of boards, use 2 by 8 


or 2 by 10 floor joists, laid 18 to 20 inches 
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FRONT FRAMING 


FEEDER 


FLOOR 
will leave 5 1-4 feet for the open front. 


The advantage of this, when the ex- 
posure is to. the South, is that practi- 
cally the whole space from a point 6 
feet from the front wall to one 3 
feet above the floor on rear wall 
gets a good share of sunshine each 
clear day. 

Location and soil. Evidently, the 
farm poultryman is more or less re- 
stricted in his choice of a location for 
poultry houses, but, so far as practic- 
able he should select an elevated 
spot with drainage in both directions, 
north and south, with runs in both 
directions. As the poultry house can 
be divided by a partition to serve 
for two flocks—young stock and full 
grown—the runs can be subdivided to 
correspond. 

The best soil for a poultry run is 
a good sandy loam. Such a soil will 
be easily drained and should grow 
good green forage crops in rotation. 
A clear sandy soil without heavy fer- 
tilization cannot be depended on for 
green crops. A heavy clay soil, un- 
less tile drained, will be too cold and 
wet, especially during winters. 

Shade can be provided by planting 
fruit trees and by proper pruning, 
forming low, spreading heads. 

The plans following are made for a 
shed-roof house, 16 by 36 feet, with par- 
tition in center, giving about 525 square 
feet, inside measurement, ample for 100 
hens. If all the fowls are of one age, 
the opening between the two halves may 
be left open. A door there will permit 
keeping young and matured fowls apart. 

Foundation walls 18 inches deep should 
be made of good concrete. Coarse rock 
filling at bottem is best with upper half 
medium to fine rock or gravel. The sills 
should be bedded in the concrete. Floors 
may be either concrete or good matched 
lumber. Concrete is the one vermin- 
proof floor, but it is apt to be cold and 
hard. A good layer of dry sand will 
rectify this. In laying this floor, exca- 
vate 6 to 8 inches, filling for foundation 
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PLANS FOR HOUSE 





coops 


FEEDER 


between centers. They should have at 
least one row of braces. The floor should 
be of good quality matched flooring, 
blind nailed. 

Posts are best of 4 by 4 stuff, though 
some builders like two 2 by 4s spiked to- 
gether. Studding 2 by 4 will be ample. 
Rafters should be 2 by 6 or 2 by 8 Walls 
may be covered with drop siding or 
matched boards. Common rough lum- 
ber may be used with 4-inch wide bat- 
tens. Or, the rough lumber, with 1 or 
2-ply roofing paper, with battens over 
that. The roof may be the same ma- 
terial with roofing cement well applied 
over all joists. 

The front is full open front. It is 
boarded for 2% feet from the floor. 
Above that are openings 6 feet wide by 
5% feet high, covered with strong %- 
inch mesh wire. At the top of these 
openings are hinged, inside, frames cov- 
ered with heavy muslin, or the lower 
two-thirds and the upper one-third with 
roofing paper as protection from rain. 
Duck should not be used in place of 
muslin as it prevents passage of air. 
The object aimed at is to cut off rains 
and heavy winds, yet allow ventilation. 
Many breeders obtain good results from 
the summer ventilators at back. Open- 
ings 5 inches wide are left at top of rear 
wall, covered with woven wire and in 
turn covered when needed by ,6-inch 
boards hinged at the top. On the inside 
of house, %4 or 34-inch boards are nailed 
on the rear wall, from the dropping 
boards to the top and then on lower side 
of rafters to a point over the front of 
dropping board. This insures air circu- 
lation without any draft. 

On the floor plan, the location of 
broody coops, nests, roosts, and drink- 
ing platforms are shown. 

The doors should be in end of building, 
either near the center or near the front. 
A good width is full 3 feet which allows 
for passage of wheelbarrows, etc. 

The above with modifications to suit 
local conditions or individual tastes, can 

(Continued on page 20, column 4) 
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Saturday, Qctober 4, 1922 
Stirring Message to Tobacco 


Growers 
[i BEHALF of “Eighty Thousand 


Fighting Farmers” from Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
now enlisted in the Tobacco Growers’ 


-Codperative Association, Secretary M. 


O. Wilson, himself a tobacco farmer, 
sends out a stirring appeal to the en- 
tire membership and an emphatic warn- 
ing to the little minority who are dis- 
honorable enough to try to break their 
contracts. Secretary Wilson says: 


“Tt is time f>+- plain speech and posi- 
tive action. The loyal members of our 
association should let it be known and 
felt in every community that disloyal 
members who deliberately violate their 
contracts do not deserve and will not 
receive their confidence and respect. 
The seal of condemnation should be 
placed upon the dishonorable breach of 
such a contract and the betrayal of 
such a cause. 

“All persons aiding and abetting dis- 
loyal members in breaking their: con- 
tracts, as well as any bank, merchant 
or other person fighting our associa- 
tion, should be given to understand 
that our loyal members propose to re- 
member and patronize our friends who 
help us and to remember also our ene- 
mies who fight a cause so dear to us 
and so vital to our prosperity and our 
economic freedom. 

“Our association is already starting 
legal action to collect five cents a 
pound for every pound sold outside 
the association by a contract breaker, 
and remember that there are four 
more crops to collect from, because 
our contract runs for five years, and 
recovered penalties can be deducted 
from any year’s crop. Instead of in- 
creasing the overhead expenses to loyal 
members by contract breakers selling 
at auction, the penalty of five cents a 
pound collected will decrease these ex- 
penses. 

“Any person or group or persons who 
think they can stop us are fooling 
themselves, for the cause for which we 
are organized is right and its success 
means the success of ourselves and of 
every line of business throughout the 
tobacco belt of North Carolina. 


What Codperative Marketing Has 
Already Accomplished 


A CIRCULAR issued by the codpera- 
tive tobacco association reminds 
the membership of the great accomp- 
lishments already achieved. As the cir- 
cular says: 





TO CO-OPERATIVE TOBACCO 
FARMERS: 


Within twelve months you have doubled 
the price of tobacco in South Carolina. 

Wtihin twelve months you are selling a 
poorer crop at better prices in Eastern 
North Carolina. 

Everything that the enemies of the As- 
sociation have told you could not be done 
you have done: 

1. You have perfected your Association. 

2. You have secured. warehouses. 

3. You have secured redrying facilities. 

4. You have secured a leaf department. 

5: You have secured $40,000,000 in loans. 

6. You have made large and profitable 
sales and now stand on the threshold of 
final and complete success. 

Your enemies are making their last des- 
Pperate stand. 

Like dying men, they are grasping at 
the last straws. 

The auction system must go, and with it 
the poverty of thousands of tobacco grow- 
ers. 

You will go forward fighting for your 
Association, and by its success you will 
gain prosperity and free yourself from the 
Slavery of debt. 














Mistakes of Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


MADE a mistake when I bought an 
automobile instead of paying the 
money on my land as it would have fin- 
ished paying for it. I should have paid 
for my land first, and then bought the 
car when I was able. J. E. W. 
* * * 

Two of my children joined the pig 
club and bought registered Hampshire 
Pigs, a male and a female. L had some 
other hogs and just neglected to cas- 
trate the one boar among them until 
me Han pshire sow was bred to him! 

had a litter of scrub pigs instead of 


the purebreds we. had all looked for- 
Ward to. F, A. 

















Now — BALL BEARINGS 
in the larger PRIMROSES! 




















The Highest Development in CREAM SEPARATOR Construction 





For forty-five years dairymen have struggled with hard- 
turning cream separators. Excessive friction caused them 
much trouble in the hand operagion of the machines. Now 
the cream separator engineers of the Harvester Company, 
with this problem constantly in mind, and the satisfaction of 

. the operator at stake, have designed and constructed a Ball- 
Bearing Primrose Cream Separator which reduces the power 
required to operate by approximately 35%. 


In this latest Primrose, the ball bearings are located at 
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NEW PRIMROSE No. 5 






























BALL BEARINGS make it easy to operate 
this big 1,100-lb. capacity Primrose by hand. 
Cut out to show the six ball bearings on 
crankshatt, on pinion shah and on spindle, 











points where the resistance is greatest in the opera- 
tion of all makes of cream separators. 


The Ball-Bearing Primrose is in no sense an 
experiment. It has been tested and proved a re- 
markable improvement in the hands of thousands 
of farmers and dairymen in New York, Wisconsin, 
California, Minnesota, and other dairy sections of 
the United States. The unanimous decision of all 
users is that it represents a development which has 
long been needed, especially in territory where 
large machines are in use, and where more would 
be profitably used were it not for the hard turning 
of the plain-bearing machines. 


The International Harvester Company's broad 
and liberal guarantee stands solidly behind this 
product. Primrose deserves its high reputation, not 
only for its recovery of the greatest amount of but- 
ter fat when operated as instructed, but for its 
ability to do so with less labor. 


The Ball-Bearing Primrose is one of the products 
in the McCormick-Deering line of farm operating 
equipment. It may be seen and studied at the 
store of your McCormick-Deering dealer. Write 
us for catalog if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO OF AMERICA USA 


(INCORPORATED) 


93 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or otherskins 
with hair or tur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole Leather; 
your calfskins into Shoe Leather, colors 
Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or lighter 


shade. c 
Cai fskins tanned in the lighter shades 
of shoe leather, also make it 
stand and table covers; great for birth- 
day, wedding and holiday gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very light weight,@ . 
therefore it would cost but little to 
send them in to us by Parcel Post for our estimate of 
cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 
cision, Any estimate we make calls for our work. 
Our ftlustrated catalog and stylo book combined gives 
a fot of useful information. It teils how ‘to .ake off 
and care for hides. About our sate dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffa 
and garments. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, eo 
















9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


6aws 


BY ONE MAN. It's KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. R63 showing low 
Price and latest improvements, First’ 





Sawing Machine Ga.. 1005 bast 75th St. Chicage, Mk 
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LWAYS USE 


(iicensed Under Pat. No. 1,107,518) 
They Give Better Light: 300 candle power 
white brilliance. are full-size, correct- 
y, shaped, knit to the mesh and saturated 
with purest light-giving chemicals by the spe- 
cial an Process. Made 


jally for use on 

femous COLEMAN QUICK-LITE Le  — 
lo or & 

lighting devices. 


They Last Longer: Madeoflong-fibre 
tian cotton; have reinforced bottoms, giving 





double strength where pressure is greatest. 

Use co 4 the genuine. Look for the name 
“COL AN’’on the mantles you buy. Get them 
by the box—12 to a package. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, order direct. Price $1.20 per 
dozen, postpaid. Address Dept. PG-74 
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The Tester Knows 


The only sure and accurate 
way to determine just how close 
your separator is skimming is 
by means of the Babcock Test, 
and the most accurate operators 
of the Babcock Test are the cow 
testers employed by the vari- 
ous cow testing associations. 
The following statements from 
cow testers are interesting: 

—“The closest skimming of 
milk I have in this association 
is done with a De Laval. Of 
the 29 separators in this associa- 
tion 16 are De Lavals.”—Tester 
for the second largest associa- 
tion in Minnesota. ‘ 

—“‘De Laval Separators and 
Milkers are to my mind superior 
to any other makes. The sep- 
arator is the most efficient skim- ~ 
mer of milk and its durability 
is lasting. In this community 
we have practically all De Laval 
Separators.”— Tester for a 
Pennsylvania association. 

A De Laval soon pays for it- 
self and is sold on such easy 
terms that you can use it while 
it is doing so. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 
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Made of pliable Chrome Lea! , Solid Oak 

Leather Heels, ou- ec. 
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postman $2.89 
Guarantee Tra Ing Co., Dept. 120, Jersey City, N. Y. 
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All the Time for All 
Progressive Farmer Agents. 
Therer is a big opportunity for a 
live wire agent right in your com- 
munity. Write today for full par- 
ticulars and a complete line of 
supplies, and turn your spare time 

into. ready money. 























SYNOPSIS 


ITTLE Bart Baynes, five-year-old 

orphan boy, went to livg with his 
Uncle Peabody and Aunt Delia. Good 
old Uncle Peabody loves children and 
understands, but Aunt Deel, poor 
soul, has no knowledge of them and 
little sympathy for them. 


The first thing Bart could really 
call his own was a watermelon vine, 
grown under Uncle Peabody’ sdirec- 
tion. After many mishaps he suc- 
ceeded in getting one melon to grow 
to maturity. On the very day he was 
to pick the melon, it was stolen and 
Bart found the rinds in the yard of 
Henry Wills, a neighbor boy. A 
rough-and-tumble fight ensued. Later 
when the Wills boy’s dog killed Bart's 
little spotted hen, his second posses- 
sion, the'personal feud was rekindled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace Dunkelberg, 
and Sally, a girl about Bart’s age, 
came on a visit to them and Bart 
made his first acquaintance with girls. 

Rovin’ Kate, the silent woman, who 
wandered over the country, stopped 
at the house one day and told the 
boy’s fortune. While predicting a 
great future for him, she admonished 
that four great perils would strike at 
him. 











CAST OF CHARACTERS 


BARTON BAYNEG.......... The orphan boy. 
pepe ol ase .His = and guardian 
AUNT D His old maid aunt. 
SALLY DUNKLEBERG. -His sweetheart 
from childhood, 
MICHAEL HACKETT..... The schoolmaster. 
SILAS WRIGHT...The great man, his friend. 
ok SS ee The fortune teller. 
MR. GRIMSHAW............ A money lender. 


Chapter II.— (Continued) 





T CHRISTMAS I got a picture- 

book and 40 raisins and three sticks 

of candy with red stripes on them 
and a jew’s-harp. That was the Christ- 
mas we went down to Aunt Liza’s to 
spend the day and I helped myself to 
two pieces of cake when the plate was 
passed and cried because they all laughed 
at my greediness. It was the day when 
Aunt Liza’s boy, Truman, got a silver 
watch and chain and her daughter a gold 
ring, and when all the relatives were in- 
vited to come and be convinced, once for 
all, of Uncle Roswell’s prosperity, and be 
filled with envy and reconciled with jelly 
and preserves and roast turkey with sage 
dressing and mince and chicken pie. 
What an amount of preparation we had 
made for the journey, and how long we 
had talked about it! When we had shut 
the door and were ready to get into the 
sleigh our dog Shep came whining 
around us. I shall never forget how 
Uncle Peabody talked to him. 

“Go back, Shep—go back to the house 
an’ stay on the piaz,” he began. “Go back 
I tell ye. It’s Christmas day an’ we’re 
goin’ down to ol’ Aunt Liza’s. Ye can’t 
go way down there. No sir, ye can’t. 
Go back an’ lay down on the piaz,” 

Shep was fawning at my uncle’s foot 
and rubbing his neck on his boot and 
looking up at him. 

“What’s that ye say?” Uncle Peabody 
went on, looking down and turning his 
ear as if he had heard the dog speak and 


were in some doubt of his meaning. 
“Eh? What’s that? An empty house 
makes ye terrible sad on a Chris’mas 


day? What’s that? Ye love us an’ ye’d 
like to go along down to Aunt Liza’s an’ 
play with the children?” 

It was a clever ruse of Uncle Pea- 
body, for Aunt Deel was softened by his 
interpretation of the dog’s heart and she 
proposed: 

“Le’s take him along with us—poor 
dog! Ayes!” 

Then Uncle.Peabody shouted: 

“Jump right into the sleigh—you ol’ 
skeezucks !—an’ Pil cover ye up with a 
hoss blanket. Git in here. We ain’t 
goin’ to leave nobody alone on Chris’mas 
day that loves us—not by a jug full—no, 
sir! I wouldn’t: wonder if. Jesus died 
for dogs an’ horses as welljas for men.” 

Shep had jumped into the;back. of the 
sleigh at the first invitation and lay 





quietly under his blanket as we hurried 
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along in the well-trod snow and the bells 
jingled. It was a joyful day and old 
Shep was as merry and well fed as the 
rest of us. 


How cold and sad and still the house 
seemed when we got back to it in the 
evening! We had ‘to drive to a neigh- 
bor’s and borrow fire and bring it home 
with us in a pail of ashes as we were out 
of tinder. I held the lantern for my 
uncle while he did the chores and when 
we*had gone to bed I fell asleep hearing 
him tell of Joseph and Mary going to 
pay their taxes. 

In the spring my uncle hired a man to 

work for us—a noisy, brawny, sharp- 
featured fellow with keen gray eyes, of 
the name of Dug Draper. Aunt Deel 
hated him. I feared him but regarded 
him with great hope because he had a 
funny way of winking at me with one 
eye across the table and, further, be- 
cause he could sing and did sing while 
he worked—songs that rattled from his 
lips in a way that amused me greatly. 
Then, too, he could rip out words that 
had a new and wonderful sound in them. 
I made up my mind that he was likely 
to become a valuable asset when I heard 
Aunt Deel say to my Uncle Peabody: 

“You'll have to send that loafer away, 
right now, ayes I guess you will.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because this boy has learnt to swear 
like a pirate—ayes—he has!” 

Uncle Peabody didn’t know it but I 
myself had begun to suspect it, and that 
hour the man was sent away, and I re- 
member that he left in anger with a num- 
ber of those new words flying from his 
lips. A forced march to the upper room 
followed that event. Uncle Peabody ex- 
plained that it was wicked to swear— 
that boys who did it had very bad luck, 
and mine came in a moment. I never 
had more of it come along in the same 
length of time. 

One day in the spring when the frogs 
were chanting in the swamp land, they 
seemed to be saying “Dunkelberg, Dunk- 
elberg, Dunkelberg, Dunkelberg,” from 
morning to bedtime. I was helping Un- 
cle Peabody to fix the fence when he 
said: 

“Hand me that stake, 
so much of a gentleman.” 

I handed the stake to him and then I 
said: 

“Uncle Peabody, I want to be a gen- 
tleman.” 

“A gentleman!” he exclaimed as he 
looked down at me thoughtfully. 

“A grand, noble gentleman with a 
sword and a gold watch and chain and 
diamonds on,” I exclaimed. 

He leaned against the top rail of the 
fence and looked down at me and 
laughed. 

“Whatever put that in yer head?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know—how do ye be it?” 
I demanded. 

“There’s two ways,” said he. “One is 
to begin ’fore you’re born and pick out 
the right father. T’other is to begin 
after you’re born and pick out the right 
son. You can make yerself whatever 
you want to be. It’s all inside of a boy 
and it comes out by and by—swords and 
gold and diamonds, or rags an’ dirt an’ 
shovels an’ crowbars.” 

I wondered what I had inside of me. 

“T guess I ain’t got any sword in me,’ 
I said. 

“When you’ve been eating green ap- 
ples and I wouldn’t wonder,” he answer- 
ed as h@ went on with his work. 

“Once I thought I heard a watch tick- 
in’ in my throat,” I said hopefully. 

“T don’t mean them things is really in 
ye, but the power to git ’em is in ye,” 
said Uncle Peabody. “That’s what I 
mean—power. Bea good boy and study 
yer lessons and never lie, and the pow- 
er’ll come into ye jest as sure as you’re 
alive.” 

I began to watch myself for symptoms 
of power. 

After I ceased to’ play with the Wills 
boy Unclé: Peabody ‘used to say, often, it 
was'a pity: that I hadn’t somebody of m 
lown age for company, \ Evety ‘day T felt 
mer thatthe Wills boy hed tirned out 
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so badly, and I doubt not the cat and the 
Shepherd dog and the chickens and 
Uncle Peabody also regretted his fail- 
ures, especially the dog and Uncle Pea- 
body, who bore all sorts of indignities 
for my sake. 


In the circumstances I had to give a 
good deal of time to the proper educa- 
tion of my uncle. Naturally he prefer- 
red to waste his time with shovels and 
rakes. But he soon learned how to 
roll a hoop and play tag and ball ard 
yard off and how to run like a horse 
when I sat on his shoulders. It was 
rather hard on him, after his work in the 
fields, but he felt his responsibility and 

applied himself with due diligence and 
became a very promising child. I also 
gave strict attention to his talent for 
story-telling. It improved rapidly. Be- 
ing frank in my criticism he was zhle to 
profit by all his failures in taste and 
method, so that each story had a nerce 
bear in it and a fair amount of growling 
by and by. But I could not teach him to 
sing. I often tried and he tried, but I 
saw it wasn’t going to pay. He couldn't 
make the right kind of a noise. Through 
all this I did not neglect his morals. If 
he said an improper word—and I regret 
to say that he did now and then—I 
promptly corrected him and reported his 
conduct to Aunt Deel, and if she was 
inclined to be too severe I took his part 
and, now and then, got snapped on the 
forehead for the vigor of my defense. 
On the whole it was no wonder that 
Uncle Peabody wearied of his schooling. 


One day when Uncle Peabody went 


for his mail he brought Amos Grim- 
shaw to visit me. I had not seen 


him since the day he was eating dough- 
nuts in the village with his father. He 
was four years older than I—a freckled, 
red-haired boy with a large mouth and 
thin lips. He wore a silver watch and 
chain, which strongly recommended him 
in my view and enabled me to endure his 
air of condescension. 

He let me feel it and look it over and 
I slyly touched the chain with tongue 
just to see if it had any taste to it, and 
Amos told me that his grz andfather had 
given it to him and that it always kept 
him “kind o’ scairt.” 

“Why aia 
_“For fear I'll break er lose it an’ git 
licked,” he answered. 

We went and sat down on the hay to- 
gether and I showed him the pennies I 
had saved and he showed me where his 
father had cut his leg that morning with 
a blue beech rod. 

“Don’t you ever git licked?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered. 

“T guess that’s because you ain’t got 
any father,” he answered. “I wish 





hadn’t. There’ s nobody so mean as a 
father. Mine’makes me wor every day 
an’ never gives me a penny an’ licks me 
whenever I do anything tha ‘ want to. 


I’ve made up my mind to run away from 


home.” 





After a moment of he ex- 
claimed: 

“Gosh! It’s awful loneso: re! Gee 
whittaker! this is the wor [ ever 
saw!” 

I tried to think of that I 
could say for it. 

“We have got a new Her,” I 
said rather timidly. 

“T don’t care about yo ellers,” 
he answered with a loo 

He took a little yel! overed 
book from his pocket : » read 
to himself. 

I felt thoroughly asi » place 
and sat near him and said 
nothing as he read. 

“What’s that?” I \ k by 
and by. 

“A story,” he answe: t that 
ragged ol’ woman in + ier day 
an’ she give me a lot showed 
me the pictures an’ tin em. 
Don’t you tell any ny ol dad 
hates stories an’ til I 
couldn’t stan’ v 1 was, eadin 
dem.” ty 
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bold, free, swearing men who rode beau- 
tiful horses at a wild gallop and carried 
guns and used them freely and with un- 
erring skill, and helped themselves to 
what they wanted. 


He stopped, by and by, and confided 
to me the fact that he thought he would 
run away and join a band of robbers. 


“How do you run away?” I asked. 


“Tust take turnpike and keep goin’ to- 
ward the mountains. When ye meet a 
hand o’' robbers give ’em the sign an’ tell 
‘em you want to join.” 

He went on with the book and read 
how the robbers had hung a captive who 
had persecuted them and interfered with 
their sport. The story explained how 
they put the rope around the neck of the 
captive and threw the other end of it 
over the limb of a tree and pulled the 
man into the air. 

He stopped suddenly and demanded: 
“Ts there a long rope here?” 

I pointed to Uncle Peabody’s hay-rope 
hanging on a peg. 

“Le’s hang a captive,” he proposed. 

At first I did not comprehend his 
meaning. He got the rope and threw its 
end over the big beam. Our old Shep- 
herd dog had been nosing the mow near 
us for rats. Amos caught the dog who, 
suspecting no harm, came passively to 
the rope’s end. He tied the rope around 
the dog’s neck. 

“We'll draw him up once—it won't 
hurt him any,” he proposed. 

I looked at him in silence. My heart 
smote me, but I hadn’t the courage to 
take issue with the owner of a silver 
watch. When the dog began to struggle 
I threw my arms about him and cried. 
Aunt Deel happened to be near. She 
came and saw Amos pulling at the rope 
and me trying to save the dog. 

“Come right down off’n that mow— 
this minute,” said she. 

When we had come down and the dog 
had followed pulling the rope after him, 
Aunt Deel was pale with anger. 

“Go right home—right home,” said she 
to Amos. 

“Mr. Baynes said that he would take 
me up with the horses,” said Amos, 

“Ye can use shank’s horses—ayes !— 
they’re good enough for you,” Aunt Deel 
insisted, and so the boy went away in 
disgrace, 

I blushed to think of the poor opinion 
he would have of the place now. It 
seemed to me a pity that it should be 
made worse, but I couldn’t help it. 

“Where are your pennies?” Aunt Deel 
said to me. I felt in my pockets but 
couldn’t find them. 

“Where did ye have ’em last?” my 
aunt demanded. 

“On the haymow.” 

“Come an’ show me.” 

We went to the mow and searched for 
the pennies, but not one of them could 
we find. 

I remember that when I saw 
last Amos had them in his hand. 

“T’m awful ’fraid for him—ayes I be!” 
said Aunt Deel. “I’m ’fraid Rovin’ Kate 
was right about him—ayes !” 

“What did she say?” I asked. 

_“That he was goin’ to be hung—ayes! 
You can’t play with him no more. Boys 
that take what don’t belong to ’em— 
which I hope he didn’t—ayes I hope it 
awful—are apt to be hung by their necks 
until they are dead—jest as he was goin’ 
to hang ol’ Shep—ayes !—they are!” 

_Again I saw the dark figure of old 
Kate standing in the sunlight and her 
ragged garments and bony hands and 
heard the hiss of her flying pencil point. 
I clung to my aunt’s dress for a moment 
and then I found old Shep and sat down 
beside him with my-arm around his neck. 
I did not speak of the story because I had 
promised not to and felt sure that Amos 
would do something to me if I did. 


Uncle Peabody seemed to feel very 
badly when he learned how Amos had 
turned out. 





them 


Don't say a word about it,” said he. 
, Mebbe you lost the pennies. Don’t mind 
em,” 


Soon after that, one afternoon, Aunt 
Deel came down in the field where we 
were dragging. While she was talking 
with Uncle Peabody an idea occurred to 
me and the dog and I ran for the house. 
There was a pan of honey on the top 
shelf of the pantry and ever since I had 
seen it put there I had cherished secret 
designs, 


I ran into the deserted house, and with 





the aid of a chair climbed to the first 
shelf and then to the next, and reached 
,into the pan and drew out a comb of 
honey, and with no delay whatever it 
went to my mouth, Suddenly it seemed 
to me that I had been hit by lightning. 
It was the sting of a bee. I felt myself 
going and made a wild grab and caught 
the edge of the pan and down we came 
to the floor—the pan and I—with a great 
crash. 

I discovered that I was in desperate 
pain and trouble and I got to my feet and 
ran. I didn’t know where I was going. 
It seemed to me that any other place 
would be better than that. My feet took 
me toward the barn and I crawled under 
it and hid there. My lip began to feel 
better, by and by, but big and queer. 
It stuck out so that I could see it. I 
heard my uncle coming with the horses. 
I concluded that I would stay where I 
was, but the dog came and sniffed and 
barked at the hole through which I had 
crawled as if saying, “Here he is!” My 
position was untenable. I came out. 
Shep began trying to clean my clothes 
with his tongue. Uncle Peabody stood 
near with the horses. He stuck his finger 
into the honey on my coat and smelt it. 

“Well, by—” he stopped and came 
closer and asked: 

“What's happened?” 

“Bee stung me,” I answered. 

“Where did ye find so much honey 
that ye could go swimmin’ in it?’ he 
asked. 

I heard the door of the house open 
suddenly and the voice of Aunt Deel. 

“Peabody ! Peabody! come here quick,” 
she called. 

Uncle Peabody ran to the house, but I 
stayed out with the dog. 

Through the open door I heard Aunt 
Deel saying: “I can’t stan’ it any longer 
and I won’t—not another day—ayes, I 
can’t stan’ it, That boy is a regular 
pest.” 

They came out on the veranda. Uncle 
Peabody said nothing, but I could see 
that he couldn’t stand it either. My 
brain was working fast. 

“Come here, sir,”” Uncle Peabody call- 
ed. 

I knew it was serious, for he had never 
called me “sir” before. I went slowly to 
the steps. 

“My lord!” Aunt Deel exclaimed. 
“Look at that lip and the honey all over 
him—ayes! I tell ye—I can’t stan’ it.” 

“Say, boy, is there anything on this 
place that you ain’t tipped over?” Uncle 
Peabody asked in a sorrowful tone. 
“Wouldn’t ye like to tip the house over?” 

I was near breaking down in this 
answer: 

“ IT went into the but’ry and that pan 
jumped on to me.” 

“Didn’t you taste the honey?” 

“No,” I drew in my breath and shook 
my head. 

“Liar, too!”’ said Aunt Deel. 
stan’ it an’ I won’t.” 

Uncle Peabody was sorely tried, but he 
was keeping down his anger. His voice 
trembled as he said: 

“Boy, I guess you'll have to—” 

Uncle Peabody stopped. He had been 
driven to the last ditch, but he had not 
stepped over it. However, I knew what 
he had started to say‘ and sat down on 
the steps in great dejection. Shep fol- 
lowed, working at my coat with his 
tongue. 

I think that the sight of me must have 
touched the heart of Aunt Deel. 

Peabody Baynes, we musn’t be cruel,” 
said she in a softer tone, and then she 
brought a rag and began to assist Shep 
in the process of cleaning my _ coat. 
“Good land! He’s got to stay here— 
ayes !—he ain’t got no other place to go 
to.” 

“But if you can’t stan’ it, 
Peabody. 

“T’ve got to stan’ it—ayes!—I can’t 
stan’ it, but I’ve got to—ayes! So have 
you.” 

Aunt Deel put me to bed although it 
was only 5 o’clock. As I lay looking up 
at the shingles a singular resolution came 
to me. It was born of my longing for 
the companionship of my kind and of 
my resentment. I would go and live 
with the Dunkelbergs. I would go the 
way they had gone and find them. I 
knew it was 10 miles away, but of course 
everybody knew where the Dunkelbergs 
lived and any. one would, show me.,,. I 


“T can’t 


” 


said Uncle 


would run and get) there/before dark and 


tell them that I wanted to live with them, 
(Continued on page 22, column 3) 
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Every man knows what it is to 
dry out wet shoes. The leather 
dries out stiff as a board, hard 
and uncomfortable. 

Now this discomfort is ended. 
For, thanks to our 
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The first pair of Wolverine 
Shoes we sold was on August 
21st, 1920. Customer has 
worn this pair every day since 
and wishes another pair. 
This customer is a farmer 
and has sweaty feet, and has 
worn shoes in barnyard 
manures. Shoes have not 
been soled or repaired in any 
manner except renailing. 
Stoffel & Earl, 


Casey, Iowa. 











The 
Hi-Cuat Wolverine 
King of Storms. 


J Horsehide 


Seen al ‘Through and Through 
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Secret Tanning Process 
Makes This Leather Stay Soft 


We take selected horse hide of 
the superfine quality formerly 
used for expensive Cordovan 
shoes and Cossack saddles—the 
toughest, longest-wearing leather 
known. Yet by 





exclusive, secret, 
double-tanning 
process the Wolver- 
ine shoe dries out 
after every soaking 
as soft as new buck- 
skin. This amazing 
shoe stays soft. No 
other shoe made is 
like it! 

We tan the leather 
in our own tannery. 





WOLVERINE 


Comfort Shoe 





This Wolverine is so pliable 
and soft you can double it 
up like a moccasin. It wears 
like iron but you'll hardly 
know you have a ehoe on, 
it is so soft and easy. 

For tender feet, or where 
you do not encounter wet 
weather, wear this Comfort 
Shoe. A blessing to the feet. 


our secret tanning 
process we give this 
wear-resisting 
leather the softness 
and pliability of 
buckskin. It never 
loses its softness— 
and it wears and 
wears and wears. 
For we even in- 
crease its natural 
durability. 








We operate our own tannery and 
our shoe factory as one organi- 
zation. This effects very large 
economies. So every Wolverine 
shoe is very low priced when you 
consider the quality. 


There is a Wolverine for every 
use. For field and shop, for lum- 
bering and hunting, for the mines 
and the oil fields. The hi-cut 
model shown assures dry, warm 
feet in blizzard weather. The 
ever-soft leather in every model 
assures perfect comfort always. 
This new-day shoe is the one all 
men want. 








Unusual Economy 
Work Shoes for All Purposes 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will see that you are supplied. 
Send the coupon for catalog. 


MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 
Dept. 188 Rockford, Mich. 
Pecacesseceesescesserenes 

Michigan Shoemakers, 
Dept. 188, Rockford, Mich, 
Please send me name of nearest 
Wolverine dealer and free catalog. 
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| pence hn is the cheapest of all farm 
dynamites—it does not give you a head- 
ache from handling it. . .and, in addition, 
it is non-freezing. You can use it right on 
into winter-time. 

Dumorite hasapproximately the same aout 
as 40% dynamite, stick for stick, and shoots 
with the slow heaving action of 20%. A 
box of 135 to 140 sticks of Dumorite costs the 
same as 100 sticks of 40% —one-third more 
dynamite per dollar. 


Send for 105-page Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives. 
It’s free and gives complete instructions for using 
dynamite on the farm. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Robson-Prichard Building, 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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Write quickly for more information 
about SECURO STEEL CORN CRIBS 


ringed Lap 


Embroidered and GRAIN BINS. Absolutely rat- 


proof, mouse-proof and __ fire-proof. 
Government claims rats destroy 15% 
to 20% of average farmers total crops. 
Stop this needless waste. Write for 
our special agency plan! 


SECURO COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. C, 9 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 



















USED PIANOS 
and PLAYER-PIANOS 


—recently takenin exchange 
on new instruments now 
, Offered at bargain prices 
; and on easy payments to 
clear our_ warehouse floors, 

All thoroughly overhauled and put in first-class 
condition by factory experts. We prepay freight 

and guarantee satisfaction, Write for free list 

No.200, giving description of this week's offerings. 

THE CORLEY CO..200E. Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 














belt of self-materiai forms the 
streamers. jegan 
mansbip and fuli cut! sites 
Don’t Send a Penny! 
a or 
this eu: surprise bargain. wil bring / eS: 
ua 100 permanen: 5} 
Rush name, wt, Mioges 4 tA 
Ho 46 to 46 inch bust, “Sag gar 
and postage wndty onl 
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Your money back if you aren’t delighted? 









| by Automobile introdaciug our great @ 
line of Nationally- eavertiond Pure 
Food Products, Soaps and Household 
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ae oh at once for full partioylars. 
AMERIOAN PRODUOTS ©0. 
7325 American Bidg., Cincinnati, 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. 1157 CHICAGO 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


'How to Deliver Cotton to 
Your Association 


HERE are three ways to deliver 
cotton to the North Carolina Cot- 
} ton Growers’ Codpérative Associa- 
| tion. If a member has old cotton stor- 
ed in a warehouse he may deliver it by 
sending the receipts he holds to the as- 
sociation or by exchanging them for 
“Certificates of Delivery.” If there is a 
| designated warehouse within his reach, 
the member should deliver there all his 
new cotton and any old cotton that he 
may still be holding. If there is not a 
designated warehouse within reach of 
the member, then his cotton should be 
| delivered to a designated receiving sta- 
tion most convenient to the member. 
The cotton should be delivered to the 
association as soon after it is ginned as 
possible. It should be kept dry and in 
good condition until delivered. 


I.—If You Deliver at Warehouse, This 
Is What You Do:— 
HOW your identification card, giving 
your contract number to the ware- 
house manager. He will weigh and 
sample your cotton. 

2. He will give you two copies of a 

certificate of delivery. The second copy 
is to be kept by you as receipt for the 
cotton delivered. 
3. Take the original certificate of de- 
livery to your bank and attach it to 
draft on the cotton association for $50 
for each bale delivered. The warehouse- 
man or bank will give you any help 
needed in filling out the draft. If cot- 
ton is mortgaged or under lien, use 
draft provided for that purpose, which 
must be signed in the proper place by 
the mortgagee or landlord. Remember, 
your contract number as shown by 
your identification card, must be placed 
on the draft. 


Il.—If You Deliver at Railroad Station, 
This Is What You Do:— 
HOW your identification card, giving 
your contract number to receiving 
agent. He will have cotton weighed 
and tagged and will fill out an “order 
notify” bill of lading for the cotton. 
The station agent gives you two 
copies of the bill of lading. Keep the 
duplicate copy as your receipt. 
Endorse the original bill of lading 
by writing your name on the back and 
then attach it to a draft on the associa- 


| tion for $50 on each bale of cotton deliv- 


ered to the association. The receiving 
agent or the bank will help you in fill- 
ing out the draft. If cotton is mort- 
gaged or under lien, use draft provided 
for that purpose which must be signed 
in the proper place by the mortgagee 
or landlord. Remember, your contract 
number must be placed on the draft. 


Ill—If You Turn Over Old Cotton 
Already Warehoused, This Is 
What You Do:— 


ET a statement or bill from the 

warehouse showing accrued storage 
charges up to the date of delivery. 
Then either pay these charges or send 
the bill for storage to the association 
to be deducted from your advance. 

2. If your cotton is stored in a ware- 
house with which the association has a 
contract, endorse the original ware- 
house receipts and turn over to the 
warehouse. The warehouse will then 
give you a certificate of delivery on 
forms it possesses. Go to your bank 
and attach this certificate of delivery 
to your draft on the Association for $50 
a bale. 

3. If cotton is stored in a warehouse 
that is not under contract to store cot- 
ton for the association, endorse receipts 
and send by registered mail with letter 
giving full particulars to B. F. Brown, 
Warehouse Manager, North Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Coéperative Associa- 
tion, Raleigh. If you do not pay the 
accrued storage charges,. send state- 
ment, so that the charges may be de- 
ducted from your advance. You will 
get instructions from the Raleigh office 
as to further procedure. 


IV.—If You Don’t Want the Advance 
of $50 a Bale, This Is What You Do:— 


HE Cotton Marketing Association 
will pay the interest on all money 
borrowed for advances on cotton, and 
the member will gain no advantage by 
failing to take the advance of $50 on 
each bale délivered. 'It'is the desire 





of the association management: that the 


members take the advances and plac: 
the money on deposit in their banks, if 
they do not need the money, as this 
will help to stimulate business in their 
particular section. 

However, if for any reason the mem- 
ber does not want his advance of $50, 
if he ships his cotton, he should use a 
“straight bill of lading,” the original 
being sent to the association by the re- 
ceiving agent or the member, and the 
memorandum copy being kept by the 
member a§ his receipt. 


V.—Important Rule for All Classes 


EE that each bale of cotton is tagged 

by the receiving agent or the station 
agent, so that it can be identified when 
it reaches the point of destination, 
Keep the duplicate numbers for the 
same purpose when you receive report 
on grade, staple, and weight of your 
cotton. 





Banking Sweet Potatoes 
OTATOES cured in. house are of 
decidedly better quality than pota- 

toes cured ina bank. There is almost 
as much difference between a potato 
cured in a house and one cured in a 
bank as there is betwen a fresh ham 
and a carefully cured hickory smoked 
ham. Also we have learned that 
sweet potatoes will keep much longer 
and ship much farther and stand more 
cold when cured in a house than when 
stored in a bank. We have learned 
however, that there is no apparent 
necessity for any considerable loss of 
potatoes if they are stored in banks 
correctly. The following are a few 
points that must be observed if suc- 
cess with banks is to obtained one 
year with another. 

1, The potatoes should be well ma- 
tured when dug, and they must be dug 
before cold weather approaching frost. 

2. They should be partially air- 
cured, if posible, before the banks are 
closed up for the winter. This can be 
accomplished in a number of ways, 
and is usually accomplished by leav- 
ing the potatoes uncovered during the 
warm, sunny days and covering them 


car fully during nights and during 
rainy days. If this method of curing 
is followed for a week or so, the po- 


tatoes will have lost practically half 
as much weight as they would in a 
curing room, and will be much bet- 
ter in quality than if they were dug 
and immediately banked. 

3. The bank itself must be carefully 
constructed so that the potatoes will 
at no time experience temperatures 
approaching the freezing point. A 
thermometer in the center of our 
banked potatoes at Auburn during 
1918-19 and 1919-’20 registered 70 de- 
grees as the highest temperature and 
58 degrees as the lowest temperature. 
When the temperature outside varied 
65 degrees from January 1 to 5, 1919, 
the temperature in the bank varied 2 
degrees. This bank was ps Mec 
as follows: 

A piece of dry, well-drained soil 
was selected as a site for the bank. A 
light layer of pine straw was spread 
on the surface of the ground. The 
carefully selected potatoes, free from 
disease, bruise, or other damage, were 

piled on the ground in a cone 3 feet 
high. A ridge of indefinite length 
would be just as good. A heavy layer 
of pine straw 12 inches or more thick 
was piled entirely over the potatoes, 
and earth heaped up over this 6 inches 
or more in thickness. Persons living ig 
the north end of the state would 
necessarily have to make this layer o! 
earth much heavier than those living 
in the South. A small opening was 
made through the soil and pine straw 
covering at the apex of the bank for 
ventilation, and over this was placed 
a box which would prevent water 
from falling directly into the opening. 

All records, during a period of six 
years, show that when the potatoes 
were dug before frost or cold damage, 
and stored during dry weather as out- 
lined above, 95 per cent of them kept 
without damage. 

‘No: method has enabled tis to keep 
potatoes harvested « after frost has 
damaged the vines. 

R. G. BRIGGS and G. C. STARCHER, 

Alabama Experiment Station.’ 
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Cotton Association Directors Have | 
Successful Business Experience 


T= eleven directors of the North | 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coépera- | 
tive Association will themselves deliver 
over 4,000 bales of cotton to this asso- 
ciation to sell ths year. The average 
number of bales of cotton raised by 
each director in 1920 was 395. The av- 
erage number of acres of land owned 
and controlled by each director in the 
association is 1,621, and the average 
number of acres under cultivation for 
each director in 1920 was 860. Their 
faith in diversification was shown by 
the fact that the average shows only 
half of their cultivated lands was 
planted in cotton that year. 

While all of the directors are cotton 
growers and the total value of the cot- 
ton they will deliver to the association 
this year to sell will be close to $500,000, 
practically all of them also have other 
large business interests. They were 
chosen by the members of the associa- 


tion because of their broad guaged 
business capacity. Here’s the proof 
that they are “dirt” farmers: 

W. H. Austin, Smithficld.—Acres owned, 
5,090: acres cultivated, 2,600: Acres in cotton 
in 1920, 2,000; bales produced, 2,000. 

R. W. Christian, Manchester.—A\cres ow ned, 
1,700; acres cultivated, 1,100; act in cotton 


in 1920, 434; bales produced, 350. 

H. V. Staton, Bethel.—Acres owned, 400; 
acres in cultivation, 300; acres in cotton in 
1920, 125; bales produced, 100. 

B. O. Townsend, Dunn.—Acres owned, 300; | 
acres in cultivation, 200; bales produced, 205. | 

Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh.—Acres owned, | 
1,460; acres in cultivation, 300; acres in cot- 
ton in 1920, 40; bales produced, 30. 

W. H. Joyner, Garysburg.—Acres owned, 
400; acres in cultivation, 200; acres in cotton 
in 1920, 100; bales produced, 75. 

L. D. Robi , Wadesboro.—Acres owned, 
1,000; acres in cultivation, 750; bales produced 
in 1920, 250. 

George M. Pate, Raynham.—Acres owned, 
3,000; acres in cultivation, 1,600; bales pro- 
duced in 1920, 


William w. Eagles, Tarboro.—Acres owned, 
1,371; acres in cultivation, 686; acres in cot- 
ton, 324, 


. E. Herring, Snow Hill.—Acres owned, 
1,000; acres in cultivation, 600; bales pro- 
duced in 1920, 140. 

Archie McEachern, Raeford.—Acres owned, 
3,290; acres in cultivation, 1,125; bales pro- 
duced in 1920, 265. 

The totals for the board of directors 
are as follows: Acres owned, 17,831; 
acres in cultivation, 9,461; acres in cot- 
ton in 1920, 4,773; bales produced in 
1920, 4,337. 

JOHN A. LIVINGSTON. 


Editorial C&mment—We print this 
Statement to show our cotton growing 
readers that when it comes to electing 
deectors, codperative marketing mem- 
bers elect not talkers and agitators but 
practical, capable, and successful grow- 
ers. Such men have to sell their own 
large cotton crops at the same prices 
other members get, and consequently are 
all the more determined to get the best 
possible prices for everybody. 











The South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice Says— 


SEND for Extension Circular 39, 
“Crop. Rotations for Piedmont 
Counties,” or Extension Circular 40, 
Crop Rotations for Eastern and 
Southerp Counties.” 

x ROR 


C. Lee Gowan has been appointed 
county farm demonstration agent for 
Abbeville, succeeding Wayne G. Mc- 
Gowan, resigned. 


* * * 


Inoculation of vetch is absolutely 
necessary for its successful growth on 
land that had not previously grown 
vetch, Inoculation may be done by the 
Pure culture or by the soil method. 

‘i - 2 


Hairy vetch, because of its adapta- 
bility to all the soil types of South Car- 
Olina, is the safest legume to sow as a 
winter soil-building crop. It does well 
on soils ranging from sandy to heavy 
clay and will make a fair growth on 
soil so low in fertility that crimson 
clover would be a complete failure. 


* * * 


. 


In the Coastal Plains section rye, 
or oats, in a mixture with hairy vetch 
and rape is about the best winter pas- 
ture we have. Rye is preferred to oats 
by most men because it gives more 
growth during the winter months, A 
00d mixture of these three can be 
made of 4 pecks of rye, 1 peck of 





vetch, and 8 pounds of rape. 
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Such value as you will not find elsewhere— 
value that expresses itself in a new kind of 
beauty, in all-satistying performance, in savings 
that make a motor car worth while on the farm. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and 
at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication ; motor-driven electric horn; un- 
usually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open 
cars, broadcloth in closed cars; open car side-curtains open with doors; clutch 
and brake action, qnering and gear shifting, remarkably easy; new type 


water-tight windshiel 
$1335; Coupe, $1235. Prices F. O, 


Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Sedan, 
B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO, OF C ANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 
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MAXWELL 
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RUSTS 
EGG PRODUCER 
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Winter E . 
Mix RUST’S EGG PRODUCER with their 
daily ration. Soon you have cackling red 
comb chickens laying more and more eggs 
each week. 
RUST’S EGG PRODUCER tones up the egg- 
producing organs. Used by professional poul- 
trymen for thirty years. If your dealer can’t 


supply you, send us his name and 30c and we 
will send you postpaid 1-Ib. trial package. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

















BUY BEFORE PRICES GO UP! 


The Best Mill Made is the 


New South Corn Mill 


Grinds Faster and 
Grinds Better 
Write for Low Factory Prices. 
AMERICAN CORN MILL CO., Winston-Safom, N.'C. 
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Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 





Copperas 
Sulphur 
Salt 


Lime 
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DO YOU TAKE SALT 


with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 


TWICE A WEEK? 


A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet 


your live stock. It is medicated and 


will improve digestion, make the feed 
go further, and keep them in healthy 
condition. So simple, so easy. Just 
drop brick in feed-box—it will do the 
rest. 


The Blackman Stock Remedy Co, 
Chattanoo; 


ga, Tenn. 








you can buy, 


Carolinas. 





‘Stove, Range and Heater Economy 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES, when 
at very reasonable prices, a Cook Stove, 
that will last a lifetime and is fully guaranteed? Our prices are not only 
cheap, but you save freight from our plant here in the center of the 
Inquire at your dealer’s or write us direct. 


Glascock Stove & Mfg.Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
nai 


Range or Heater 














Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No, 351, 


Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 















DETROIT, MICH... 





U.S. RAILWAY 


ERKS 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
opt. 1-255, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Send me, without 
Boy / e: (1) sample Railway 
Mail Clerk Examination ques- 
> 
send coupon. © tions; (2) schedule showing places 
Big chance > of all coming U. jovernment 
for 2 


WANTED! 
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é os (3) Be: of many Gov- 
ers. ernment 8s now obtainable. 
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Remember, you must mention The 
Progressive Farme? ghen you write 
an advertiser, or our guarantee doe 
not protect you. ' 
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_ ys : Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 
and temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(ncorporated in Raleigh, 1903, under the laws of North Carolina.) 





President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
Managing Editor 
; Associate Editor 
W. F. MASSEY . . , Contributing Editor 
MRS. W.N. HUTT, (Southern Pines, N. ©.) Editor Woman’s Department 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(If you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
ing columns. We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 











ORE fertilizers should be used every year. There 

should be a much more rapid increase in their 

use during the next few years than there has been 
during the past few years. 


NOCULATION of vetch is necessary for its suc- 

cessful growth on land that has not previously 
grown vetch., Inoculation may be done by the pure 
culture or by the soil method. 


ON’T forget all those good points about up-to- 

date farming, so as to make superior products at 
less expense, that you learned at the fairs this fall. 
Make plans to put some of those most applicable, 
into your own farming system. 


NCREASED production per unit—per cow, per 
acre, per man, offers a means, and a very satisfac- 
tory one, of increasing profits. To this end, the best 
producing cows should be selected for retention, acres 
should be made more productive by building up the 
soil, and increased production per man will follow 
as a result. 


Most opposition to the eradication of cattle ticks 
results from unfamiliarity with the purpose and 
benefits of the work or from unwillingness to receive 
information on the subject. More than 15 years of 
experience in conducting systematic dipping has en- 
abled the Department of Agriculture to meet all 
situations and opposition encountered up to the 
present time. The usual educational work is gener- 
ally effective, but additional persuasion combined 
with law enforcement is at times necessary. 


ITRATE of soda, nitrate of lime, sulphate of 

ammonia, dried blood, tankage, cottonseed meal 
and other nitrogenous materials when applied to 
winter growing crops are easily leached out by 
heavy, continuous winter rains and should be ap- 
plied in the spring. Acid phosphate may be applied 
to the soil at any time as it does not leach out to 
any considerable extent. Liberal applications may 
be made to fall sowed crops with the most satisfac- 
tory results. 


NCE again we urge every Progressive Farmer 

reader who can possibly do so to come to Ral- 
eigh to the State Fair week after next—October 16- 
21. Never before in the history of the Fair have 
such efforts been made, or so much money spent, to 
give the people of the State a thoroughly complete, 
creditable, and stimulating exhibition of Carolina 
products and possibilities. Just because some previ- 
ous State Fair did not come up to your expectations, 
don’t stay away from this one. It will really be 
the. “best ever.” 


F A FARMER expects a shortage of feed, he 
should take steps to put his pigs in shape to sell 
as stockers and not attempt to finish them. By get- 
ting rid of these pigs as stockers, there will probably 
be enough feed to carry the brood sows. The Gov- 
ernment crop report indicates that the corn crop will 
be one of the five largest ever produced in this 
country. It would appear that there will be a good 
demand for stockers through which to dispose of this 
large amount of corn. These are the facts as they 
exist but of course the decision as to whether a 
farmer should keep or sell his pigs is one that should 
be made individually. 


TT IS almost axiomatic that no- movement succeeds 

without effective leadership. A better living 
from the farm, which means a better standard of 
living on the farm, will come into use to the extent 
that rural communities are supplied with trained, 


intelligent leaders. There is no effective way by 
which we may manufacture these leaders except by 
training them at our instituions of higher learning. 
Rural teachers, preachers, doctors, home demon- 
stration and agricultural agents, and eminently suc- 
cessful farmers are the products of our institutions 
for higher learning. Such people as these constitute 
the crops of rural leaders who will not only awaken 
a desire among country people for better standards 
of living, but what is still more important, show 
them the means by which they may be attained. 


Is Your School a Safe Place For Your 
Boys and Girls? 


HOUSANDS of boys and girls throughout the 
South are now going back to school. Now is 
the time to see that the schoolhouses and 
Health is the first 
Some of the 


grounds are clean and sanitary. 
essential in getting an education. 
things parents should look after are as follows: 

1. Investigate the water supply.—A properly con- 
structed well has waterproof walls extending not 
less than six inches above the surface of the ground. 
If a pump is used, the top should be waterproof, so 
that the dirty, pumped-out water runs away from 
the well instead of back into it. It is a good idea to 
pump the well dry and to allow the fresh water to 
collect before school opens. The common open well 
where used will no doubt need attention. Rain may 
have washed dirt, manure, or other materials into it. 
Also, mice, rats, rabbits, or other living creatures 
may have jumped or fallen into the well. Therefore, 
an open well should be pumped dry and thoroughly 
cleaned before school starts. 

2. Examine the drinking utensils. The common 
water-bucket, with dipper or glass used by all pu- 
pils, each one putting his or her own contribution 
of germs and saliva into the bucket or glass for oth- 
ers to drink after,—this offers one of the surest 
ways of spreading measles, whooping cough, colds, 
diphtheria, and other communicable diseases. If 
sanitary water containers of the fountain type can- 
not be had, then the water-bucket should be covered 
and each child should bring his own drinking cup 
and be taught never to use anybody else’s. 

3. Examine the windows and seats. Lack of pro- 
per ventilation in the school room helps spread 
contagious diseases. Badly fitted seats result in 
crooked spines and cramped lungs. 

4. Open or unsanitary closets are dangerous. A 
toilet needs to be fly-proof to*be safe. Typhoid fever 
and diarrheal diseases, may be contracted from food 
and water that has been contaminated with human 
excreta. The toilet should also be so located that it 
will not pollute the water supply. It is next to im- 
possible to teach a child cleanliness and decency in 
the schoolroom and from books when he is daily 
getting a lesson of filth and indecency from the 
school’s own out-buildings. 

School consolidation has greatly increased the 
number of buildings with modern conveniences, safe 
for the health of the children. In many other com- 
munities, however, the schoolhouses do not yet have 
modern conveniences. 

Do you not owe it to your boys and girls to see to 
it that clean and sanitary conditions exist in your 
school this year? If sickness or death should come 
to your home as a result of your negligence, you 
could hardly forgive yourself for not looking into 
these matters. 


The Only Reason Cotton Is Not 25 to 30 


Cents a Pound 


HE consumption of American cotton during the 

cotton year 1921-1922 was around 12,800,000 

bales. The carry-over of actual cotton July 31, 
1922 was less than the average for the last ten years. 
It was not greater than we need to carry over for 
the convenience of the trade until the crop of 1922 is 
put into trade channels. It was no more than we 
shall need to carry over on July 31, 1923. It is, there- 
fore, evident that the supply of available American 
cotton for consumption during the cotton year 1922- 
1923 is neither more nor less than what will be pro- 
duced in 1922. 

If the consumption demands are as great in 1922- 
1923 as they were in 1921-1922, (12,800,000 bales), 
then this amount of cotton must be produced in 1922, 
or the present none-too-large surplus must be drawn 
upon. No one expects the crop of 1922 to come 
within 2,000,000 bales of equaling the consumption of 
American cotton the last year. Three million bales 
less than were consumed in 1921-1922 is probably 





nearer the actual crop of 1922. Few seriously expect 
the demand for cotton during the next year to be 
less than during the year just closed. Where then 
is the cotton to supply the demand to come from? 
It is about as certain as anything can be that there 
will not be produced in 1922 within 2,000,000 bales as 
much American cotton as the world will demand. If 
the demand is satisfied, therefore, it is evident that 
at least 2,000,000 bales must be drawn from the 
carry-over of July 31, 1922. If the linters that have 
rotted, but are still counted in the commercial esti- 
mates of the surplus, and the unspinnable trash 
which is also still included, are deducted and then 
2,000,000 bales more taken out of the present carry- 
over to supply the excess of consumption over pro- 
duction, the carry-over July 31, 1923 will be lower 
than is safe or best. 

The only thing that can prevent such a result is a 
decreased consumption and probably the only thing 
that will decrease consumption is a marked increase 
in price. But the price is lower instead of higher. 

The only possible reasons we can see for cotton re- 
mainipg around 21 cents a pound in the face of these 
facts are that, as usual early in the season, there is 
a persistent “bear” effort to hammer down prices, un- 
til it has passed out of the hands of the consumer; 
and the dumping of the present crop on the market 
because the producers are so sorely in need of 
money. 

lo illustrate the type of bear deception which is 
ing practiced, practically all commercial reports and 
statements pretending to show the cotton available 
for consumption during the present year state it will 
be around 15,000,000 bales. They add the estimated 
crop of 1922 to the mflated estimates of the carry- 
over July 31, 1922 to get their 15,000,000 bales. And 
after being careful to state that the consumption 
for the last year was less than 13,000,000 bales, they 
state that the amount available for the year 1922- 
1923 will be around 15,000,000 bales. They know that 
this is a deliberate misrepresentation, but they pur- 
posely make the false statement that there will be 
15,000,000 bales available for the next year in order 
to bear the present spot market. They know full 
well that these 15,000,000 must supply the demand for 
fifteen months instead of for a year, or that these 
15,000,000 bales must supply the demand for the year 
and furnish the necessary 3,000,000 bales carry-over 
July 31, 1923. 

No man is wise enough to advise the farmers to 
hold cotton for any given or definite price. More- 
over it is unsound economics to hold a product of 
year-round, world-wide consumption off the market 
for a definite or excessive price; but the only things 
that are now keeping cotton below 25 to 30 cents a pound 
are that producers are dumping this year’s cotton on 
the market faster than the actual demands, and this 
annual bear campaign of misrepresentation as to the 
probable supply and demand for the next year. 


Says World Production Determines 


Wheat Price 


mn ORLD production is the dominating influ- 

ence on the price of wheat in the United 

States” is the opinion of M. W. Pickell, agri- 
cultural statistician for the Farmers National Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Chicago, who has just fin- 
ished a three months’ special study of the factors 
influencing the price of wheat. In other words, the 
price of wheat in this country is fixed by the world’s 
production of wheat rather than the movement of 
wheat from other countries into the United States. 
If this is true we can’t see how a protective tariff 
on imported wheat is to benefit the wheat grower to 
any great extent. 

From August 1, 1921 to July 31, 1922, the United 
States imported 363,456 bales of foreign cotton. 
During the same period we exported approximately 
6,000,000 bales to foreign countries. It is therefore 
evident that a cotton tariff cannot possibly bene- 
fit the cotton grower, as long as the United States 
sells fifteen times as much cotton as she buys. 

In wheat and cotton, we have two of the most 
important crops grown in this country. Neither one 
of them is benefited by a protective tariff. There are 
possibly a few crops of minor importance which are 
benefited by a very high tariff, but what is gained 
by the producers of these minor crops is more than 
counteracted by the tax that such a tariff puts 
on the farmers as a whole. We fail to see how a 
farmer, especially a Southern farmer who grows cot- 
ton, can favor a very high tariff. 
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Co-operative Crop Marketing 
Some Objections and Criticisms Answered 
By CLARENCE POE 








‘The Question of “Red Tape” 


F COURSE, the first time a man delivers crops 
Q trou the codperative, he has to learn the 

new way, but it is too simple for any sensible 
man to complain of it as “red tape.” It is really just 
an elementary lesson in business that any thought- 
ful farmer should be glad to learn. He learns it all 
the first time or two, and after that it is dead easy. 


Our farmers heretofore have been unwilling to go 
to a little trouble in such matters, whereupon some- 
body else has always gladly taken all this “trouble” 
off our hands—and you may be sure they have 
charged us mighty well for it. There is necessarily 
some “red tape” that must be gane through with in 
selling crops. If we go through with it ourselves, we 
get the pay for it. If we hire somebody else to do it 
for the farmers, that somebody else will simply 
profit handsomely by our foolish unwillingness to 
learn a little simple business practice about our own 
affairs. 


You Can’t Eat Your Cake and Keep It 
Too 


NE thing right frequently complained about is 
Q that the codperative association is not able to 

make as large an advance payment as the 
members wish. What is the trouble? 

Well, let us face the fact that “we cannot eat our 
-ake and keep it, too.” Heretofore farmers have 
thrown the whole overpowering weight of a year’s 
rop production quickly, suddenly, on an unwilling 


’ 


narket. Cotton mauufacturers, tobacco manufac- 
turers, and other users of farm products have 
bought enough for their immediate needs, and then 
we have said, “But here is a whole lot more stuff 
that you must take at some kind of price. What 
will you give us for it?” We have overfed the mar- 
ket, glutted it, foundered it. The result has natur- 
ally been that these purchasers of our crops have 
taken them at their.own price. 

Now the question is, Do we want to change that 
kind of system? Do we want to adopt a system that 
will sell our products gradually ata good price as the 
market demands them? The whole question is 
whether we had better go along getting (in the long 
run) starvation prices for our products but getting 
this little money all at once or had we better get 
more money and have it coming in all along through 
the year—even though this means some inconven- 
ience the first year or two? 

We can’t eat our cake and keep it, too. We can’t 
get (1) the immediate returns that come through 
wholesale dumping of the crops as fast.as harvested 
and (2) the better prices that will come through 
gradual and orderly and businesslike selling the 
whole season through. Which is better? 


Co-operative Marketing Will Get Better 
and Better 


°T IS not common sense to expect maximum bene- 

fits from a coéperative marketing association the 

first year. On the contrary, it will get better and 
better year after year. 

So far as its growth and power are concerned, 
coéperative crop marketing is going to repeat the 
story of our labor unions here in America. Labor 
unions were organized for co6perative marketing of 
labor—that’s all. At first only a small proportion of 
laborers joined. The organizations had to fight their 
way inch by inch. With only a small proportion of 
laborers enrolled, their power was correspondingly 
limited. But month after month and year after year, 
more and more laborers became convinced, more 
and more laborers joined, until today these “codper- 
ative marketing associations” of organized labor can 
get almost anything they want—in reason. Codper- 
ative marketing among farmers is going to have the 
same sort of growth. 

Again, take this matter of cash advances at the 
time crops are delivered. The rule is that a codper- 
ative cannot borrow nearly as much money for ad- 
vances the first year as it can in succeeding years. 


It takes time for bankers and financial institutions 
to get used to codperative marketing. They wish to 
see whether farmers believe in it and will stick to it, 
They wish to see if farmers really mean business. 
Then after banks get a year or two of experience in 
this respect, they are willing to lend more and more 
money to co6peratives—and the codperatives can 
make bigger and bigger advances to members—up 
to the limit of financial safety, 


Merchants Will Change Their System 


URTHERMORE, merchants as well as bankers, 
must get used to codperative marketing. 

At first the merchants are not quite willing to 
make their credit policies square with the codpera- 
tive marketing program. They want the coopera- 
ting farmer to settle up as soon as the crop matures, 
just as has always been the case heretofore. But as 
soon as the merchants have a little more experience, 
this situation will improve. Mr. Merchant will see 
that the “codps” are getting in some cash all along 
through the year. Their cash purchases and cash 
payments will come to him as a most welcome relief 
in long dull seasons. The “codps” will begin getting 
on a cash basis, and he will figure out that he is los- 
ing mighty little on “these progressive folks who 
have started this new system of marketing.” He 
will decide he had better cultivate them. He will 
begin to say: “Well, if you need more fertilizers or 
supplies than you have ready cash to pay for, I will 
arrange payments to fall due as you get your 
money.” 


Oklahoma As an Example 


HE Oklahoma cotton marketing association is 
T: good example of how coéperative marketing 

gets better and better. Last year it encoun- 
tered much doubt and suspicion on the part of* both 
bankers and manufacturers. This year both are 
recognizing that codperative marketing is sound and 
are heartily falling into line. As President Carl Wil- 
liams of the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 
says of the Oklahoma association, (Oklahoma is his 
own home state) :— 

“The officers of the Oklahoma Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association almost had to go down on their 
hands and knees last year in order to borrow 
enough money to finance the cotton of its mem- 
bers. And only through the loyalty and friend- 
ship of the country banks in Oklahoma was that 
job done at all. One year’s operations have 
proved to the world that this association is 
sound, safe, and operated on business principles. 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“WANTED BY ALL THE PEOPLE” 


ERHAPS ours isn’t strictly a “poem of nature or 
P country life’ this time, but in spirit it certainly is. 

Tt is the epilogue or postscript written by the 
author, Irving Bacheller, as the end of his beautiful 
and inspiring story, “The Light in the Clearing,” now 
beginning in The Progressive Farmer. 

This epilogue describes the sort of leader who can 
grow up only in close touch with the soil—a man who 
has understanding and sympathy with those who toil 
in poverty because he has himself been one of them 
and lived their life. Silas Wright, one of the great 
characters in “The Light in the Clearing,” was such a 
man. So was Abraham Lincoln. So was Andrew 
Jackson. 

Here is the epilogue as written by Irving Bacheller: 








Wanted by all the people— 

A servant 

Born of those who serve and aspire 

Who has known want and trouble 

And all that passes in The Little House of the Poor: 
Lonely thought, counsels of love and prudence, 
The happiness born of a penny, 
The need of the strange and mighty dollar 
And the love of things above all its power of measurement. 
The dreams that come of weariness and the hard bed, 
The thirst for learning as a Great Deliverer. 


Who has felt in his heart the weakness and the strength 
of his brothers. | ; 
And, above all, the divinity that dwells in them, 


Who, therefore, shall have faith in men and women_ 
And knowledge of their wrongs and needs and of their prone 
ness to error. 


Humbly must he listen to their voice, as one who knows that 
God will often speak in it, ¥ 
And have charity even for his own judgments. 


Thus removed, far removed from the conceit and vanity of 
rinces 

Shall he know how great is the 
serve. 


aster he has chosen to 
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Mill owners who told the association last year to 
‘go and get a reputation’ are this year coming to 
the office to buy cotton. Banks which refused to 
consider applications for loans a year ago are 
this year offering money to the association at 
lower rates of interest than any farmers’ organi- 
zation was ever able to get in the central west. 
This year the markets of the world are open to 
association cotton, and the association has credit 
enough assured to finance every bale of cotton 
that will be ginned in the State of Oklahoma.” 


What have been the results? The Oklahoma 
“codps” averaged for their cotton, Carl Williams 
says, 1.43 cents a pound more than farmers outside 
the association. The Texas association likewise re- 
ports a gain of $10 a bale to codperating farmers 
and an average selling expense to members of only 
$2.72 a bale. 


A Lesson From Our Revolutionary Fore- 
fathers 
W: HAVE a letter now from a merchant who 


is disturbed because the first advances re- 
ceived by the codperating farmers are not so 
great as he had been led to believe. 

He seems to forget that the codperative market« 
ing contract does not say what advances will be 
given growers. It could not. Every sensible man 
knew that. “We are going to get the biggest ad- 
vance it is possible to get from the banks—probably 
50 per cent or more of the real value in normal 
years” was the common expression. But who could 
expect that a financing system for handling hundreds 
of millions of dollars could be brought to absolute 
perfection the first season? We regard what has 
been accomplished by the great majority of organi- 
zations from Texas to Virginia as little short of 
marvelous. And they will do better and better year 
after year. But naturally they could not function 
100 per cent perfect the first season. 

Suppose after George Washington won our free- 
dom from Great Britain that men had expected an 
absolutely perfect government the next day? It 
took time to get the Constitution. It took time to 
set up the machinery of government. And Washing- 
ton and Jefferson and Franklin knew that in work- 
ing out their new freedom they would make some 
mistakes. And just as murmuring Israel on its way 
to Canaan frequently complained of Moses: “Why 
brought ye us up out of Egypt? Would God we 
had stayed with Pharaoh and his fleshpots!” so 
Washington and Jefferson also knew that here and 
there over America would be some who would say: 
“These rule-of-the-people folks are making mis- 
takes. Kings are the only folks who know how to 
rule.” Today the same sort of short-sighted mal- 
contents say in effect: “We farmers are not capable 
of running our own business and selling our own 
crops. We are making some mistakes. The buyers 
and warehousemen and speculators who have fat- 
tened on us all these years—they are the ones who 
know how to handle our crops for us. We had bet- 
ter give up the efforts to govern ourselves and go 
back to the rule of commercial Pharaohs and King 
Georges.” But thank God, most of our ancestors, the 
vast majority, had too much faith and too much 
sense to listen to such easily discouraged malcon- 
tents after 1776—and so have the farmers of today. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT trapped army saw the smoke of their 
burning city rise behind them, and what 


became of that army? 
2. What king had a house made of ivory? 
3. When did a pot of oil save two boys from slay- 


? 


ery! 

4. What psalm has eight verses for cach letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet? 

5. Who made himself a pair of iron horns, and 
why? 

6. What great idol had its head and hands cut off 
on the threshold of its temple? 

7. Who caused a nation to repent by thunder? 

8. What lost book of great songs is quoted from 
in the Old Testament, and where? 

9. What little boy was saved from death by his 
aunt and afterward became a king? 
ane What dead man’s bones restored a corpse to 
res 

Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 


1. Josh. 8:20. 5. 1 King 22:11. Josh. 10:12. 

2. 1 Kings 22:39. 6. 1Sam 5:4. 9. 2 Kings 11:1, 2. 
3. 2 Kings 4:1-6,. 7. 1 Sam. 12:16-19, 10. 2 Kings 13:21, 
4..119th Psalm, 8 2 Sam. 1:18. 


(Copyright, Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Thought for the Week 


"TERE is an indescribable satisfaction in an- 

swering “Present” to the roll call of Nature: 

to plant when the earth is ready, to cultivate 
when the soil begins to make and harden, to har- | 
vest when the grain is fully ripe. It is the chief joy 
of him who lives close to the soil that he comes, in 
time, to beat in consonance with the pulse of the ~ 
earth; its seasons become his seasons; its life his 
life—David Gravson. 
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GIVEN! A 42-Pe. FULL SIZE DINNER SET. 


WE TRUST YOU. NO MONEY NEEDED. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 


each box containing 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap, and with every box, give as premiums to each pur- 
chaser all of the following articles: a Pound of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum Pow- 
der, 6 Teaspoons, Pair of Shears and a Package of Needles and this artistic Blue Bird Dinner Set 

Yours. Many other equally attractive offers and hundreds of useful Premiums such as Wear- 
fing Apparel, Linen Sets, Furniture, etc. 


Special Present 


We give a 5-Piece Full Size 
peeminem Set consisting of 

auce Pan, Pudding Pan, Fry 
Pan, Sugar Shaker and Meas- 
uring Cup in addition to the 
Dinner Set, if you order 
























We also pay large Cash Commission for your time. 


}We Pay The Freight 


Allowing plenty of time for you 
to examine, deliver and collect, 
BIG PRICE REDUCTIONS 
ON ALL GOODS. 

Yoa advance no money. We trust 
you. Youhave po to risk. 
mptly. We also give beautiful Write today for our Big FREE 

sents for appointing Agents, Agents Outfit. Don'tdelay. 


THE PERRY G. MASON CO., 594 Culvert & 5th St., Cincinnati, O. Founded 1897. 























TAPESTRY RUGS 


Excellent quality, Beautiful Persian Patterns, 
Attractive colors, Size 54 in. x27 in. Easy to 
clean—hard to wear out. $5 value. Just send 
name and ane. gan eomen $2.98 and 
postage on deiivery. Sr er saving on five 
98.98 and an 8 in. Kitchen nite FREE. 


— HOME BEAUTIFUL, — 
Dept. 5, 280 Madison Avoe., “tien York. 
































Seasonable Suggestions 


HERE is still time to plant some let- 

tuce seed for winter heading. 

An old quilt may be covered neatly 
with unbleached muslin and used as a 
mattress protector. 

A square of charcoal an inch across 
will keep the water fresh in the glass in 
which bulbs are grown. 

Are eggs scarce? Add half a cup of 
soft bread crumbs soaked in milk or a 
little left-over rice to the omelet or 
scrambled eggs. 

One’s monogram is embroidered on all 
manner of things these days, even the 
front of the sweater or the pocket flap 
of the shirtwaist. 

October 12, Columbus Day. What 
about a voyage of discovery of your own 
in the family flivver with a nice picnic 
lunch packed to take along? 

It is said that a little lemon juice 
squeezed into some cold cream, applied 





| thickly and left on overnight will bleach 


tanned and sunburnt complexion. The 
mixture must be made fresh every night. 

Have you been to the schoolhouse to 
see that all necessary precautions against 
fire are taken? Doors should open out, 
not in; fire extinguishers should be in 
order and placed where easily reached; 
stove pipes should be protected with as- 
bestos. 

What about the winter fuel? Cannot 
the men of the family build a big bin on 
the back porch that will hold a week’s 
supply at a time? The convenience of 
such an-arrangement more than pays for 
the effort of building it. 

I read a very interesting fact the other 
day that should make every mother speed 
the giving of antitoxin in diphtheria. 
When antitoxin is given the first day of 
the disease practically none die; when 
given on the second day, 4 out of every 
100 die: given the third day 7 per cent 
go; and the death toll is 11% per cent 
if deferred until the fourth day. 


Dividing the Family Income 


TT ALWAYS seemed strange to me to 

think some women are allowed only 
the butter and egg money as their share 
for the year’s work. Think for a mo- 
ment what it would cost in a year to hire 
a cook and a washerwoman. Think of 
all the little sideline work she does such 
as raising chickens, pigs, garden, ete. 
Yes, the family income should be divided. 
It is better to buy mother a good easy 
chair today rather than the finest casket 
next week. ; 

Three Funds.—Add to that fund with 
which to buy a home for old age when 
your earning power is limited if you do 
not already own a home. Lay by a col- 
lege fund to educate your boy and girl 
so that they do not have to compete with 
Mexican and Negro labor for a living. 
Yes, spend $5 for farm papers and maga- 
zines; they do you good and you get your 
money back in valuable information if 
you read them. 


I often think about the Dutchman who 
lost his wife. He said “Yes, she was a 
good woman, but a bit light for my 
work.” MRS. L. F. 


Do You Bathe Your Baby Every 
Day? 


ROM the day he is born, the baby 
should be bathed every day at a reg- 
ular time if possible and preferably just 
before his feeding. Even on the coldest 
days, he should have his bath if he can 
be kept warm while taking it, and during 
the warm months a sponge bath several 
times a day is helpful. A baby seems to 
feel everything more intensely than a 
grown-up, all the little things that irri- 
tate him and those that make him com- 
fortable, and, therefore, one can well 
understand how much an infant enjoys 
his daily bath, 


The baby’s face, head and ears should 
be washed first, with a soft cloth and a 
white non-transparent soap, castile if 
possible, and thoroughly dried. Then 
he should be stripped and set into a bowl, 
with a hand supporting his head and 
shoulders. A little piece of cotton wrap- 





ped around the end.of a toothpick, makes 
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Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 




















« 2 good mop for the baby’s nose and ears, 


a separate piece for each. The eyes 
should be gently bathed with cotton dip- 
ped in boracic acid solution (1 teaspoon 


of boracic acid to a pint of water), a 
different piece for each eye. The little 
flesh should be patted dry, not rubbed, 
and when thoroughly dry, lightly dusted 
with a good borated talcum powder, es- 
pecially in all the creases, on the neck, 
under the arms, etc. 

The warm, soapy water rests the little 
body, and when he is rolled and dried in 
a warm towel and put into fresh, smooth 
clothes again and fed, he is drowsy and 
quite ready for a long nap. 


MRS. FRANCIS J. THOMPSON, 


How I Earn Money at Home 


r 


OMEN like to earn some money all 
their own, and I believe my idea is 
original. As I have a stenciling outfit, 
one of my friends asked me to stencil a 
set of bedroom linen. That was an in- 
spiration. I loved the work, and why 
not turn my outfit into money? So I let 
it be known among my friends that I 
would do any stenciling they wanted 
done at 5 cents per design. As that was 
a success, I inserted a little advertise- 
ment in the home town paper. I guaran- 
teed my work fast colors and was sur- 
prised at the amount of work I received. 
When I do not have enough to keep 
me busy this way, I make table covers, 
scarfs, etc., to sell. I have found that 
ordinary bleached muslin makes up pret- 
tily, either hemstitched or with lace, and 


sells well. A COUNTRY LASS. 


Farm Women Form Cooperative 
Marketing Association 


HE farm women of Louisiana, assist- 

ed by the extension division of the 
State University, are organizing a codp- 
erative association for the sale of sur- 
plus farm produce. The aim of this 
unique coOperative association is to pre- 
serve fruits, vegetables and dairy and 
poultry products which are now wasted, 
or do not find their way to market, stan- 
dardize and grade these, and sell them 
coéperatively to their mutual advantage. 
It is also proposed that handicraft arti- 
cles be made and sold on the same basis. 
For the first year the Louisiana women 
are specializing on vegetable soup ex- 
tracts. 

A similar campaign for codperative 
marketing has been waged by the farm 
women of South Carolina, who have 
formed the South Carolina Home Pro- 
ducers’ Association to market codper- 
atively their surplus food supplies. The 
members of this association have signed 
contracts to prepare standardized canned 
goods from uniform recipes, which are 
scientifically prepared and sold under a 
special label. The association has lim- 
ited its activities to 10 articles for which 
the state is famed, including not only 
such delicacies as blackberry jam, plum 
jelly and Dixie Burgoo, but also Bruns- 
wick stew, soup mixture, butter and oth- 
er substantial foods. An _ educational 
campaign is also being conducted to fa- 
miliarize the people of the state with 
these home cooperative products, 


Maybe Your School Ought to Try 
This Plan 


HE high school at Clover, S. C., re- 

cently held a very successful one- 
week campaign for its library. Six hun- 
dred new books were secured in a single 
week and at very small cost to the com- 
munity. The plans used should be of 
interest to other schools needing better 
libraries and lacking funds to buy the 
books wanted. 

The work began with a teachers’ mect- 
ing, at which a list of the books most 
needed was made, and plans for the cam- 
paign were worked out. The list of books 
wanted was submitted to three organiza- 
tions in the town which were thought 
likely to be interested in improving the 
school library, and each organization 
agreed to give some of the reference 
books needed. 


Next, an inter-class contest was put 
on in the school. To the class making 
the best record in securing gifts of books 
during the campaign a beautiful picture 



















































Saturday, October 7, 1922 


was effered as a prize. The award was 
to be made on three points; the number 
of books secured, the character of the 
books, and the condition of the books. 
Interest was quickened and more in- 
tense rivalry aroused by daily announce- 
ments of the standing of the classes. The 
result was that the pupils secured gifts 
of a great number of worthwhile 
books which had been lying unused 
and unread on the shelves of home 
libraries, besides a number of free-will 
gifts of money and new books. All books 
offered were accepted with thanks, and 
ater those worthless or unfit for chil- 
dren were culled out Printed slips 
showing the name of the giver were 
pasted in each book contributed—a plan 
which probably helped to secure a larger 
number of donations. 

The splendid results obtained in this 
campaign could hardly have been se- 
ured by any other method. It is worth 
being given a trial by many other schools. 


Stick to One Thing 


T IS a mistake to let children get into 

the habit of starting a task and not 
finishing it. That is one of the most 
common and grievous faults of the aver- 
age person. No matter how small it is, 
even picking up the scraps after cutting 
out doll clothes or finishing the musical 
selection on the piano, once a thing is 
stopped in the middle, next time it is 
more difficult to finish, and soon the 
habit is formed. 

Leaving things unfinished leads to slop- 
piness of character and if you follow the 
person who leaves this here, and that 
there, for someone else to come and pick 
up and set straight, you will find that 
throughout all his dealings in life, busi- 
ness, home, religion, he has the same 
loose grasp and untidiness of habit. 

Get the little children into the habit of 
sticking to one thing; nor let them trot 
off after something else, until that which 
is on hand has been finished. 


SALLY BREVARD. 


Twenty-five Books for a One-rocm 
School 


HE librarians and teachers of the 

United States at the recent confer- 
ences of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the National Education As- 
sociation selected by ballot a list of 
good books for a one-room school, 
comprising 25 books for children in 
grades one to eight. 

“Little Women” by Louise M. Alcott 
comes first on the list chosen by librar- 
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| OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


| 9875--Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 3%6 requires 334 yards 36-inch 
material with 34 yards edging. 


9843—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 14 yards 36- 
inch material with 4 yards braid. 


1303—Steut Ladies’ Corset Cover.—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38,, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, and 50 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires % yard 36-inch material. 


1252—Child’s Rompers.—Cut in sizes %, 1 
2, and 3 years. Size 3 requires 14 
yards 27-inch material with % yard, 
27-inch contrasting material and 234 
yards binding, 


er, coin; (coin, preferred). 
Catalog 10 cents. W i 
The Progressive Farmer. | 








‘Price of each pattern 15.cénts.. Two pattertis ordered at onetime 25 cents, stamps 
Ten; days . x¢auired: | Hi orders, Prie¢ ;of|/ our Fashion, 
rite for copy; of our summeéz issug. , Ad 


ians and first on the hist chosen by 
teachers. 


Following this on both lists were “Al- | 


ice’s Adventures m Wonderland” and 
“Through the Looking Glass” by Lewis 
Carroll, “Robinson Crusoe” by DeFoe, 
“Tom Sawyer” by Mark Twain and 
“Treasure Island” by Stevenson. 

The other books which appear on the 
joint list are: 

Nicolay. Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Kipling. Jungle book. 

Andersen. tnd Tales. 

Aesop’s Fables. ; 

yg "Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 

Stevenson. Child’s Garden of Verses 

Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. 

Arabian Nights. 

Malory. Boys’ King Arthur. 

Van Loon. Story of Mankind. : 

Wiggin. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

Stevenson, Burton E. Home Book of Verse 
for Young Folks. . 

Dickens. Christmas Carol. 

Irving. Rip Van Winkle. 

— aaoee * 

ige. ans Brinker. 

aacieve. Boys’ Life of Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Hawthorne. Wonderbook. 

Seton. Wild Animals I Have Known. 

Spyri. Heidi. 

Three books selected by the teachers 
but not included on the combined list 
were: 

Riis. The Making of an American. 

Baldwin. Fifty Famous Stories. | 

Eggleston. Stories of Great Americans. 

Three books selected by librarians 
and not included on the joint list were: 

Dickens. David Copperfield. 

Grimm. Household Stories. 

Wyss. Swiss Family Robinson. 

That teachers are eager to get this 
list as an aid in making their selection 
of books, is indicated by the ‘inquiries 
that have been coming in from all 
parts of the United States to the Chi- 
cago headquarters office of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


How I Expect to Utilize My Edu- 
cation 

[ NOW at the age of 26, feel that my 

education is just beginning. I expect 
to utilize what education I have to help 
me to obtain a better one. There is no 
such thing as completing one’s educa- 
tion; one only adds to what she already 
has. Even when we depart this life I 
hardly believe we have finished then. I 
rather believe we continue to learn and 
understand better spiritually that our ex- 
pectant joys may be fulfilled. 

MRS. L. O. Y. 


HE most important thing I have learn- 
ed is taking care of what is made, let 
it be money or farm produce.—Mrs. A. 


W. Williams. 


$780—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8 10, 
and 12 years. Size 8 requires 154 yards 
3%6-inch mraterial for blouse and 1% 
yards 36-inch material for knicker- 
bockers. 


8733—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 
years. Size 4 requires % yard %- 
inch light material with 1% yards of 
%-inch dark material. 


117i—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 2% yards 32-inch material 
with 2% yards of binding for dress 
and 1% yards of 36-inch material for 
guimpe, 
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ress Pattern Department, 
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The open smile comes naturally 
when there are pretty teeth to show. 
But dingy teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is 
what hides the tooth luster. Let us 
show you, by a ten-day test, how 
millions now fight that film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it now. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. The tooth brush, 
therefore, leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a 
dingy coat. Millions of teeth are 
clouded in that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and form acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film, and very few 
people escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental. science has long been seek- 





How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


ing a daily film combatant. In late 
years two effective methods have been 
found. Authorities have proved them 
by many careful tests. Now leading 
dentists nearly all the world over are 
urging their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been 
perfected, made to comply with mod- 
ern requirements. The name is Pep- 
sodent. These two great film com- 
batants are embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered 
essential. Pepsddent is made to bring 
them all. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not 
remain and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 

Thus every application gives these 
tooth-protecting forces multiplied 
effect. 





These things mean whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth. They mean natural mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. 
This ten-day test will convince you 
by what you see and feel. Make it 
for your own sake, then decide what 
is best. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





Pepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 301, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 











Easy! Quick! 
“STANDAR 
WELL-BORING OUTFIT 





others. Fully guar 
delivery! Write 


THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 


Dep. BGj 106 W.3rd St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW Co. 
37 Rashvitie, Tenn. 


¥ Pillows x Beds 
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spirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 


only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade-mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid 








Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money 
Down Offer—Breaking All Records. 
Greatest Offer Ever Made 


in your own home 
jollars and cents. = 














ata ed eke wondertal Adler wlan, of 
ve ated the wonderfu ler pian 
selling organs which has made the “‘Adier’’ a 


rgan Cai ne: arn how you can 
bave the World’s Best Organ—winners oO 
hest prize at St. Louis World's Fair, 
winners of first Medals at National 
sition, Knoxville, 
Tenn., 1913, and at the Jamestown 
Exposition—sent to Ps home with- 
out paying a cent fora 


FREE 30-Day Trial 


Have it a month free—Iif it 
does not prove all I claim— 
just ship it back to me— 
and your trial doesn’t cost 
you a single penny. 








cL. 

Adler, Pres. 
Adler Mig. Co., 
2461 W.ChestnatSt., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book. 















Postage PAID, 95 per cent 
live arrival guaranteed. 


MONTH’S FEED FREP 
with each order. 
4 BREEDS DUCKLINGS. 





A_ Hatch Every 
Week All Year 
40 BREEDS CHICKS. 


Select and Exhibition Grades. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, 











Free. 
ambier, Ohfo, 
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From Seven 








to Seventeen 


Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.”’ care of The Progressive Farmer 

















THIS WEEK’S SUGGESTIONS 
TO TEACHERS 


LEt each member of the class bring in 
"“ five weeds and tell where each was 
found and to what family each weed be- 
longs. 

2. Take class on field trip and help them 
to identify a few of the common weeds 
and tell them how to control or get rid of 
them. 

3. Have pupils collect seeds from ten 
kinds of weeds, put them in bottles and 
label them. 

4. Assign Nature-study questions and 
have pupils give answers at next period. 

5. References:—Farmers’ Bulletins Nos, 
28, 260, 279, 368, 382, 428, 464 and 660. 











Some Facts About Weeds 


[—F4k Boys and Girls:— 


Did you know that nearly every 
weed had lots of kinsfolk? Well, it 
is so. And the first thing we ought to 
learn about them is that there are 
three big families, and it is mighty 
easy for you to learn to which one of 
these three families every weed be- 
longs. If these families were named 
Smith, Jones, and Brown, you would 
soon know whether each plant was a 
Smith, Jones, or Brown. Why not 
do the same thing even though their 
families are named Annual, Biennial, 
and Perennial? 

In order to know to which family 
a weed belongs, you must know how 
long it lives. Weeds that grow, make 
seed, and die in one year are members 
of the Annual family. The ragweed, 
crab grass, dog fennel, and morning 
glory are some of the members of 
this family. 

The second family is the Biennial 
family. It is composed of weeds that 
live two years. Wild carrot, bull 
thistle, blue weed and burdock belong 
to this family. The weeds of this 
family start growing the first year, 
but they do not blossom and ripen 
their seed until the second year. 

Weeds that live more than two 
years belong to the Perennial family. 
What weeds belong to this family? 
Some of these are quack-grass, John- 
son grass, Bermuda grass, daisies, 
sheep sorrel, dandelion, milk weed, 
and wild onion. Many of our worst 
weeds belong to this family. Another 
interesting thing to remember is this: 
when the members of the Annual and 
Biennial families form their seed, the 
whole plant dies. But it is different 
with the Perennial family. The roots 
of the family live in the soil year 
after year if they are not killed. 

Now let us see how to get rid of 
weeds. 

1. We should keep the weeds from 
going to seed. This is a good method 
to use with the Annual and Biennial 
families. 

2. The Parennial family, however, 
will grow the next year even if we 
keep them from going to seed this 


them from 
This will 


year. We must keep 
making much top growth. 
soon starve their roots. 

3. Good plowing and cultivation is 
necessary; the harrow run over the 
ground just before planting will kill 
thousands of young weeds. 

4. Weeds left in fence corners and 
roadsides will spread to the fields. 
Therefore all fence corners should be 
kept clean. 

5. No matter how careful we are 
in preventing weeds on our farm, 
weeds may be brought in to us in 
the clover, grass, and other seed, and 


the feed that is bought. Therefore, 
let’s be sure that our seed is free 
from weed seeds. 


A weedy farm is like an untidy and 
an undusted house. I am sure you 
do not like to live in an untidy house. 
Therefore, you should not want to 
live on an untidy or weedy farm. 

UNCLE P. F. 


What a Bright Girl Learned by 
Keeking Her Eyes Open 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HAVE been trying to use my eyes 

this summer, studying from nature 
as much as from books. 
One of the facts I learned is that 
practically all plants have flowers of 
of some kind. Even the trees have 
flowers, for there are the catkins on 
the walnut, oak, and willow, and the 
tassels on the maple and elm. I have 
seen about 40 different kinds of wild 
flowers this year besides the flowers 
on trees. In the spring there are the 
fire-pink, star-of-Bethlehem, _ blue- 
eyed grass, wood anemone, and hepat- 
ica, and many others; in the summer 
the sweet brier, bouncing Bet, early 


jewel weed and the wild carrot; 
and in autumn the late goldenrod, 
asters, wild clematis and many 
others. I had always connected 


goldenrod with autumn, but this sum- 
mer I found it blooming as early as 
July. 

It is interesting to note how dif- 
ferent plants produce seed and their 
ways of planting them for the year. 
The seeds of the jewel weed or spotted 
touch-me-not are made so that when 
you touch the seed box they burst 
open and scatter in all directions. 
Dandelion seed have sails that carry 
them in the air. Clematis seed are 
on the end of a tiny feather so that 
they can float a long way. The birds 
help scatter seed, too. 

I have seen 50 or 60 different kinds 
of birds this summer. A few birds 
can be seen and heard at all times of 
the year, but I have noticed that for 
two or three weeks in August only a 
few birds can be seen and heard. I 
think this is because at this time they 
are molting and resting up from the 
nesting season. The Carolina wren 
can be heard all along, and no matter 
how hot the day is the wood pewee 
can be heard calling. This summer I 

















CHAMPIONS! 


James W» Morton, Jr.,'a Georgia pig club boy,’ and ‘his ‘registered 


Poland-China gilt, 


This ‘sow ;;won ‘the! Grand Champion '}Pig award and was judged best’ sweepstakes sow 


of all breeds at the Southeastern 


Fair, Atlanta, 


Ga. James’ gilt won for him a silver 


loving ‘coup; ‘a'trip to the Chicago International,, and about $175 in cash prizes. 
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‘He PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


found a way to distinguish birds while 
they are flying. I just note the way 
they tly. Of course you cannot tell 
exactly what kind of bird it is, but 
you may be able to tell, for example, 
that it is some kind of woodpecker. 
Their flight resembles small, even 
waves on the water. 

I also found out that to study high- 
flying butterflies you can throw a 
rock up in the air beneath them and 
they will follow it down. On very 
warm days you can find them hover- 
ing over mudholes. The little blue 
butterflies are to be seen on cloudy 
or windy days. Most moths fly at 
dusk or at night. 

I think every boy and girl should 
know something about the stars. The 
North Star is easily found by the 
two outside stars of the Big Dipper. 
These point toward it. 

These are some of the things I 
have learned this summer. I intend 
to keep on studying nature as long 
as I live. 

FLOY MAY RING (Age 14) 


ot 


Editors Note.—How much happier 
our boys and girls would be if all of 
them kept their eyes open for the inter- 
esting and beautiful things around them, 
as Floy does. Of the things she men- 
tions, see how many you already know. 
How many of you can tell the birds by 
the way they fly? 


A Pair of Bluebirds 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


NE spring I put up two bird- 

houses. One day when I came in 
from work I saw two bluebirds fly- 
ing from the ground with straw and 
putting it in ene of the boxes. They 
would work on it for hours at a time, 
until they had a good nest made of 
straw. 

One day I looked in the nest and 
the female bluebird had laid one 
pretty blue egg. She laid an egg a 
day until there were five blue eggs 
in the nest. The next day she went 
to sitting. In three weeks there were 
five little bluebirds in the nest. Every 
day I could see the old bluebirds 
flying to the nest with some kind of 
insects for the little ones. The little 
birds stayed in the nest as happy as 
happy could be for some time. Then 
one day I went to the post and shook 
it, and one little bluebird flew out of 
the box and another and another 
until at last they were all out. They 
flew out in the orchard and lighted in 
an apple tree. They came back and 
roosted in the box for about two 
weeks and then were gone. The old 
bluebirds raised another brood in the 
same nest that year. 


JIM MURPHY (Age 12) 


Editor’s Note-——This description shows 
genuine interest in birds, and also close 
observation. Did the same bluebirds 
come back the second year? 


Getting an Owl 
COMETHING was eating our bid- 


dies, and for several weeks we 
could not find out what it was. One 
morning Daddy went out to feed 
them and while he was standing by 
the feed coop a large owl swooped 
down and carried off two of the little 
biddies. 

My brother and I laid plans to 
get them, so the next morning at 
break of day we went out with our 
guns. Brother hid by the feed coop 
but I sneaked down by the edge of 
the woods. As I was looking up 
into a tree to try to locate. Mr. Owl, 
a piece of bark fell in my face. On 
looking closer I saw him perched on 
a large limb. Just then a sparrow 
came flying by and the owl made a 
sound like “kee-kee,” as much as to 
say, “Stop and let me have you for 
breakfast.” “All right, Mr. Owl,” I 
said to myself, “I'll talk a little bit 
myself.” So I let my gun say “Boom- 
yah!” and the old owl came tumbling 
down. 

He was a great horned owl with a 
face that looked almost like a cat’s. 
He measured 4 feet from tip to tip 
and weighed 3 pounds. 

Everybody thought I did well to get 
him, as I am only 10 years old. 
gave him to our school superinten- 
dent, who had him stuffed for the 
school museum. 


S. EDWARD ELLERBE. 


Editor’s Note-—Edward ts ‘as’ 966d ‘at 
writing a story as he was at shooting. 
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Sala nig 
Seal josie of ee, ‘eas than $15 
BAC 
Gold Tinsel Embroldered MSERG EF 
Smart straight-from-the-s! 


lines. Stunning bell- 


Bias: 
well finished, you would e 


am at the price 
peeehe of cotton 


warm and rich 

SEND NO MONEY! 

P tman $4.98 and few pennies 

Panos en arivel, Try, ty ate risk. 
Money-back C. O. D.’ Aig 

gntee ou will be deli jighted. "as for 

33. Rich shade o of Navy Blue 

- S, Women 8 sizes 82 to 46. Misses’ 

sizes 14 to 20 years. 
international Mail Order Co. 

Dept. (057, Chicago 











“The New Collar 
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TWAINTEX 






The New High Band Style in 
Laundry Shrunk, Semi-Soft 


hark, buein 
HALLMARK 


COLLARS 


Does not Wrinkle—Holds its Shape—Re- 
tails @ 35¢each. Ask your Dealer or 
Send us your Size and $1 for Three. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


Makers of HALLMARK Shirts and HALLMARK 
Athletic Underwear 























~ “Re 0” Cluster Meta’ Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 

wt Standin: Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
een Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at "Tack: Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 


pave great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low d 











Sampies & 
Roofing Book | 
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How The Progressive Farmer Helps 
Mothers 


HE Progressive Farmer has been in 

my home since I can remember, and 
I now have a daughter in our state col- 
lege for women. I could not be the 
mother that I am were it not for the help 
and encouragement I get fromethe dear 
old paper. The only suggestion as to 
improvement I can offer is just that you 
give us more of such as you are now 
giving us. It is worth more than all the 
magazines I take—and costs so little. 

Long may it live and carry its message 
of help and cheer to those who need it 
most! MRS. W. A. DOXEY. 


Plan Your Work Ahead 


T HAS been said that the reason wo- 

man’s work is never done is that she 
does not do it. That is a joke. Now I 
am sure if a woman would plan her work 
ahead, she would have more time for 
rest and pleasure. I have Monday for 
wash day; Tuesday for ironing and bak- 
ing; Wednesday for sewing, patching, 
and mending ; Thursday for working out- 
side; Friday for odd jobs; and Saturday 
for baking for Sunday. I cook every- 
thing, so I do not have anything to do 
but make coffee on Sunday. 


Do not be so close and stingy that you 
will not buy some of the labor-saving 
devices such as a washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, patent churn, gasoline 
iron, and so on. A wife ought to be the 
first on the farm to have these very 
necessary things. MRS. L. F. 


Read Good Books 


| WAS once very bashful, until after I 
was 17 years of age. I began reading 
papers and all the good books I could 
get. Gradually my shyness wore off. I 
have no fear now of meeting strangers, 
for my reading helps me to converse with 
them in a self-possessed way on almost 
any subject. BROWN EYES. 


Questions and Answers 


HAT is the best way to press a 
serge dress?” Before pressing any 
wool materials always remove dirt. If 
the pressing must be done on the right 
side, put a damp cloth between the 
material and the iron and press until 
dry. Never put the iron directly upon 
the right side of serge. Be sure to have 
a thick pad beneath the goods. A fold- 
ed bath towel makes a good temporary 
pad. 
‘es 
“Please suggest a new way of pre- 
senting a bride-to-be with gifts at a 
shower.” A novel way of which I heard 
recently was to tie all the packages at 
three teet intervals along a_ strong 
string. A package for Miss Smith was 
announced after all the guests had as- 
sembled and when she went to the 
door to claim it she was surprised to 
find herself followed by a whole string 
of packages. 
+e © 


“What sort of hats are being worn 
this autumn?” For young girls the soft 
hat with rolling brim and with little or 
no trimming is much worn. For older 
women and for dress wear a variety of 
styles are shown, many of the hats 
having fairly large brims that droop a 
bit. The trimmings, which often con- 
sist of ribbon bows or loops, are laid 
flat on the brim or come out from the 
side but they do not soar into the air. 


* * * 


“I canned some meat and nearly all 
of it spoiled. Can you tell me why? I 
cooked the beef until done and packed 
it in cans, exhausted cans 30 minutes, 
sealed them and cooked 1 hour.” Unless 
you used a steam pressure cooker you 
should have cooked your beef on three 
successive days, 1% hours each day. In 
the hot water canner it is impossible to 
kill all bacteria in one cooking so we 
use the fractional method; cooking 1% 
hours the first day just as you did, re- 
moving from the canner and cooling. 
Then on the second and third days the 
cans are again put in the canner and 
cooked. This method is used for meats, 
fish and such vegetables as peas, beans, 
and asparagus. 


Does One Say Alderwomen? 


OMEN as aldermen in America are still 
exceptional. Macon, Georgia, has. just 
¢lected, onez-Mrs. ;Charles. Colton . Harrold— 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


The capers of the colt, the Hallowe’en pump- 
kins, the fall threshing and many more pictures 
wait for your 


Kodak on the farm 


With a Kodak you can make the pictures you 
want. Good pictures easily made—that’s pho- 
tography the Kodak way. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At all dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N.Y. 

















MAXWELL HOUSE 
COFFEE 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO 
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the outhouse pleasant 


) —ewethchge T odors and dry up out- 
house deposits with Red Devil 


Lye. 


Used regularly it helps keep 


such places odorless, especially in the 


summer time. 


Costs only a trifle, 


with benefits that cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. Handy sifter 


top—no waste. 


Always demand the genuine 


ED DEVIL LYE 


Sure is Strong 














Easy Now to Lessen 
Motor Troubles 


New Invention Stops Oil Pumping, 
Eliminates Carbon, Makes Missing 
Cylinders Fire, Insures Quick Start- 
ing and More Power. 


If the car owners only realized it, they 
are paying a huge bill for a faulty ignition 
system. The greatest enemies to the suc- 
cessful and cco- 
nomical operation 
of a car are car- 
bon, foul plugs, 
oil pumping, and missing cy- 
linders. 

Through the remarkable 
discovery of a Kansas City 
mechanical engineer these 
faults are lessened quickly 
and easily. His invention, 

called Warren Transformers, 
can be attached to any car in 
five minutes by a boy. Im- 
mediately you will notice a 
marked increase in power. 
Cylinders that formerly miss- 
ed and pumped oil will be dry 
and fire with full power. You 
will start instantly at the 
touch of the starter and go 
whizzing up hills on high 
that formerly took second or low. 

So confident is Mr. Warren that his in- 





gention will “pep” up your car, and lit- 
erally end your motor troubles that he 
makes an introductory offer to send a 


regular $4 sct of Warren Transformers 
for only $2, with the distinct understand- 
ing and guarantee that they cost nothing 
if at any time you express dissatisfaction 
and send them back. 

Send No Money—but just your name, 
address, make of car and number of cylin- 
ders to the WARREN MFG. CO., 401 
Gray Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and this 
sernonctery offer will be sent immedi- 
ately. 












: Running ma is a danger 
ven sign in poultry. Tt usual- 
ly means deadly Roup. A 
few drops of Roup-Ove: 
will quickly clear the ai 
passages, and the sick fowi 
is soon all right. Nothin; 


COLDS else like it for Roup, Cod: 
an id Canker. At your deal- 
OUPand - ay? = send 50c for a bot- 


ra large size $1) by 
CANKER ' oP i povdte, Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. 


Burreli-Dugzger Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 

will buy the best one. There 
p are 20,000 STAR Hullers 
in use. What more could 
be said of any machine? 
They are made in 10 sizes 
and styles, 10 to 60 bushels 
per hour. Write for Cata- 
log and Prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. QUATTANOOGA. TENN 











School Desks 


Opera Chairs, 
Foldinr Chairs, 
Kindergarten Chairs, 
School Suy,plies, 
Biackboards. 


SOUTHERN DESK CO., Hickory, N. C. 











Piedmoni Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—$3 per bushel. Less in quantity. 

si ~~ geal Fulghum Oats—$1 per bushel, 
straight. 

Pledmont Pedigreed Purple Straw Wheat sold out. 

Piedmont Pedigreed Two-erre! Corn and B - 
bam Peas—-In their season. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 

Com merce, Georgta. 
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HERCULES ius BOARD 


Walls of stone far superior to 
lath Pp Cost less. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Hints for Carolina Farmers 


Now Is the Time to Make Next 
Year’s Pasture 
HE land should be deeply broken 


and well pulverized by disking or 
harrowing three or four weeks before 
time to plant, to allow the soil to set- 
tle; or when breaking immediately be- 
fore planting, rolling will largely settle 
the soil. It should then be immediately 
harrowed to produce a good mulch. 

Fertilizing. —As fertilizer, use stable 
manure with 200 pounds of acid phos- 


phate to each two-horse load, spread 
broadcast and harrowed in _ before 
planting. For commercial fertilizers 


apply from 400 to 600 pounds of fer- 
tilizer analyzing about 8-4-2, harrowing 
it in before planting. 

Nearly all soils, especially those 
where legumes are grown, are also 
benefited by the use of from one to 
two tons of lime per acre, harrowed in 
before planting. 

Seed and Seeding.—In selecting seed 
for the mixture, a combination should 
be selected that will begin*to grow ear- 
y in the spring and continue throughout 
the summer and early fall. Also some 
legumes should be grown with the 
grasses. 

Another important and difficult thing 
is to get the seed evenly distributed 
over the land. The scattering may be 
accomplished satisfactorily by hand if 
the proper skill is used. Another way 
to help distribution is to mix the seed 
with some dry, inert material, such as 
dry sand, and go over the land twice 
either in opposite directions or at right 
angles. Some of the seeders on the 
market give good results. 

The two seasons for seedings are fall 
and spring, but the former is usually 
much more preferable, because it gives 
better results. The specific date for 
each will vary, but usually should be 
from September 10 to October 20 in the 
fall, or from February 15 to April 25 
in the spring. 

Grazing.—Too early or too close 
grazing is injurious to the crop. Do 
not turn the stock in the pasture until 
it is from four to six inches high and 
then not more than the pasture will 
take care of. Two acres of good pas- 
ture will safely furnish sufficient graz- 
ing for one cow or her equivalent of 
other animals. 

Fencing.—To make the best use of 
the pasture it is ordinarily advisable to 
have it fenced, both to keep out unde- 
sirable stock and to confine one’s own 
stock. By proper codperation with 
neighbor farmers and merchants, good 
fencing may be had at very reasonable 
prices. 

For further information, consult your 
county agent or your Agricultural Ex- 
‘ension Service at Raleigh. Extension 
Circular No. 17 is valuable in this con- 
nection. C. R. HUDSON. 

Agricultural Extension 
Service, 


Boll Weevil Facts We Might as Well 
Recognize 


OW that the boll weevil has come, 
cotton will be scarcer and the price 
must be higher.” That is what many 
Carolina farmers are saying now—as 


Raleigh. 





if the weevil had not “come” to the 
greater part of the Cotton Belt years 
ago! Its “coming” has been steadily pro 
gressive for the past 30 years and it 
presumably has had some effect on 
both crop and price. We need not ex- 
pect any noticeable effect on the price 
“now” that “our” particular county has 
weevils—but it will have a noticeable 
effect on “our” cotton yield. 

Also there have been numerous sug- 
gestions for “everybody to quit cotton 


for a year or two to starve the weevil 
out.” This suggestion also comes 
“now” when “our” section is suffering 


its first serious losses. We do not hear 
it (or at least but seldom) from Texa 
Louisiana and Mississippi, where th 
have been through a longer experienc 
It is the same also with regard to traps, 
baits, and other “discoveries” which 
have just been made “now” that “ou 
section is invaded. As if nobody had 
ever really studied the problem, until 
“now” when “our” section has weevil. 
Get the bulletins on boll weevil 
problem from your state, and from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and—study. 
Here are two which you may get :— 
North Carolina Extension Circular 
124, “Farming Under Boll Weevil Cou- 
ditions,”"—get it from county agent, or 
apply to Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, Raleigh, N. C 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1262, 
Weevil Problem,”—get it from ,county 
agent, or apply to United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. FRANKLIN SHERMAN, 
Entomologist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Raleigh. 


Poultry Houses for Southern 
Farmers 
(Concluded from page 





“The Boll 





8, column 4) 


be used as a simple unit or as part of a 
continuous building for 400 or 500 fowls. 
Some of our farm friends may, however, 
wish a plan on a smaller rather than a 
larger scale. A really good yet inexpen 
sive house for 25 to 30 hens designed by 
Prof. Waite of the Maryland E xperi- 
ment Station, is given below. Its di- 


mensions are 9 feet wide by 15 feet 
deep, 4 feet 6 inches high at rear, 
8 feet high in front. The open front 


should be protected with the hinged mus- 
lin curtain imide. Nest boxes, slatted 
water platforms, etc., can be arranged to 
suit. This simple house can be made in 
as many units, connected, as desired. 
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Build Rear Next Build Front first 


No studding are used. The upright 
boards for front and rear panels are 
nailed to 6-inch boards at top and bot- 
tom. Rafters and floor sills are then 
nailed on. Roof boards and floors are 
laid across, 10-foot boards giving enough 
lap over. the 9-foot frame. Cover the 
roof with good roofing paper. Joints 
between wall boards can be covered by 
battens. 
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writing to advertisers say: 


When wri 
Farmer, which 


“Il am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
guarantees the reliability of all the arries.”” 


advertising it 











—Courtesy Maryland Mrperiment Station. 


HOUSE FOR 25 HENS 
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Saturday, October 7, 1922 


Preventing Rust in Oats 


READER asks what is good to 
prevent rust in oats. 


“Rust” is the name given to several 
diseases very similar in outward ap- 
pearance and effect that appear on 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, and many 
grasses. As a rule, the rust diseases 
of wheat will not attack oats, and 
the rust diseases of oats will noi at 
tack wheat, even though they are 


very similar. 

Early varieties of wheat or oats are 
less likely to suffer severe damage 
than are the late varieties. We have 
seen experimental tests a number oj 
years in_ succession where early 
varieties escaped serious damage and 
the late varieties grown side by side 
with them in the same field suffered 
very seriously. Early maturity, usually 
enabling them to escape serious rust 
damage, is one of the big advantages 
favoring the Alabama blue stem 
wheat and the Burt oats. 


A difference in resistance to rust is 
very noticeable among varieties of 
wheat and also among varieties of 
oats. The United States Department 
of Agriculture is working along this 
line with a view of developing 
varieties ‘more satisfactory from the 
standpoint of rust resistance. Certain 
it is that advantage should be taken 
of this characteristic and every effort 
be*made towards reducing rust dam- 
age. In general the varieties of red 
oats are considered resistant to a 
marked degree. 

Well balanced fertilization 
thought to help in keeping down rust 
damage. Keeping the oat crop in best 
balanced healthy condition, it is be- 
lieved, aids it in resisting rust. On 
the contrary investigators have-found 
that undue succulent growth favors 
the rust. Applying just enough nitro- 
gen helps, but applying too much and 
forcing the crop unduly seems to 
make the rust damage more severe. 
A heavy stand in sections where the 
atmosphere is very moist is favorable 
to rust. 

In brief, the best known means for 
reducing damage from rust consist 
of growing varieties possessing the 
best qualities of resistance and early 
enough to escape severe damage, and 
of practicing good farming to the 
end of producing thrifty, healthy 
growing crops. We need the grain 
crops throughout the South. We must 
observe all known rules for producing 
them in such a way as to escape 
severe damage from diseases. 


W. C. LASSETTER. 
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COMING AUCTION SALES 


Virginia State Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ 
Club, Richmond, November 3, 1922. Geo. 
L, Oliver, secretary-treasurer, Richmond, Rt. 3. 

North Carolina Jersey Cattle Club Consign- 
ment sale, Charlotte, N. C., November 9. 
R. H. Ruffnerr, secretary, College Station, Ra- 
leigh, N. 

Spruce Pine cattle sale, Spruce Pine, N. C., 


October 12. Under the direction of the 
North Carolina Division of Markets, V. W. 
Lewis, marketing specialist, Raleigh. 


E. L. Hampton’s eighth annual Angus sale, 
October 31, Woodlawn Farm, Nashville, Tenn, 





YOU ALSO CAN DO IT 


N THE bottom of a pattern or- 
der recently received from Mrs. 
Lathrop, she said: 


“T like Progressive Farmer pat- 
terns as well as any I have ever 
used. They are just as good as 
those costing 35 to 50 cents each. 
I feel that on the several patterns 
I have ordered from The Progres- 
sive Farmer during the past year I 
have saved more than the sub- 
scription price. So my Progressive 
Farmer doesn’t cost me anything. 
In fact, I would be the loser in dol- 
lars and cents if I wasn’t a sub- 
scriber of the good old Progressive 
Farmer.” 


Think it over and you will appre- 
ciate that The Progressive Farmer 
saves you money in many ways. For 
instance, we give you in serial form 
a story that would cost you $1.50 in 
book form. 


pn eget 


Manager Subscription Department 











OCOA will not have that raw taste if the 
cocoa, sugar and water are cooked together 
before. adding them,to the hot milk. Beating 
cocoa until it is well covered with bubbles of 
air will prevent a scum forming over it, too. 
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Southern Planter. 


Dept. A 











McKAY’S FAMOUS STALK CUTTER 


Here is shown a real sure enough Stalk Cutter—heavy, strong, and 
powerfully built and especially designed to meet the needs of the 


It will cut your large green stalks positively fifty per cent better 
than any other stalk cutter yet brought out. 


This is proven by actual field test. 


THERE IS A REASON! 


This great stalk cutter is now made by us non-chokable. 
Let us give you complete information about this machine right now. 


Send us a letter or a card before you forget it! 


The John A. McKay Mig. Co. 


‘DUNN, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Accuracy, Rellabil- Fe 
ity and Durability 


is what every man wants 
. e guarantee this 
famous SPECIAL side swing, 
hand ejector to have all of these. 
Shoots six shots without psec: 
ig, has a long range and grew 
Prrecerct service e Modelado) sed 
secret service and police all throughout the 
nited States. Because we buy them in such 
a  X i we can offer them to you ata 
gain. Order by number. 
17.50 


No. CY117, 82-cal. reg. ‘value $30.00 
No. CYI18, 88-cal. reg. value $35.00 $19.00 
TWO AUTOMATIC BARGAINS 
No. CY110, 25-cal. blue steel, 7- Gat $8. 95 


safety automatic. in 
No. CY120, 32 heavy ate Ty 1.95 
blue steel. $10.9 


10-shot, extra ‘magazine 
SEND NO manny 

Just your name and address and number of automatic 
desired. Pay postman our price and postage on arrival. 
Write for free catalog to Dept. CY, Absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back, 

GUARANTEE TRADING CO. 

84 Montgomery St. Jersey City, N. J. 








! herproof cking used. Sam: - 
beds cost more elsewhere. Write now for bis Freee carpabe Book. 


PURITY BEDDING FACTORIES, Dept.413 Nashville, Tenn. 











AUTO-TRUCK-TRACTOR 
CYLI NDER If your automobile, 


truck or tractor lacks 


REGRINDING 2e"nformation on 


cylinder re-grinding. 


DILLON SUPPLY CO., Raleigh, N. C. 








GET THE SPOTLESS CATALOG 


Contains a world of quality goods at bottom prices, 
—it will pay you to keep in close touch with us this year. 
23—write now for your copy. 


of catalog No. 
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i ings. Almost twice as heavy/price of coal will create a 
nn ew a Note the as standard corrugated roof-|\demand for wood at big 
pes ibe 1.15 ing. One side is smoky, dirty|prices. Get a saw frame 

45 ae ec 145 and some sheets show consid-jand cash in _ this fall, 
8 PL 85 lbs.____ 1.75 erable rust. All sheets have|Frame like above for only 
Sl t v, “fe ced Roofi : at nail holes. Under side bright/20.50, less saw. Saws 3.87 
yan + il fing tor 28 galvanized. Makes a fine roof|for 24 inch and up. Other 


equally low prices. 
a fine roof for 


home—combines suone iP 
pearance and _ long e. 
Red or Green. Per roll 2.35 ANY. 
Red or Green. Per roll 2.33] THE, SPOTLESS COMP A 
SEE. ° Cl Rivieasduieeanisesincaneeinia! 1.85| “The South’s Mail Order House” RICHMOND, VA, 


Asphalt Roofing 


Come to roofing! 9 Extra 
headquarters for 3 Heavy 
quality and price. x Less 
Spotless Asphalt ‘ Than 
Roofing covers] jf 4.00 
more roofs in the| fm ’ 
South than any] § Square 
other brand. It’s i Galv. 


@ quality product 
and 


Makes 
the farm 


Every price shaved to the bone 
If you haven’t a copy 





Used | Metal gg 






Taken from government build- 


or siding. Write for sizes and 


prices. 





High Prices 


The scarcity and high 


frames at equally low cost. 
See catalog. 


for Wood 
































For fourteen years 
the “DAYTON” 


teade mark has 
stood for supreme 
satisfaction in pri- 
vate water supply. 

Established 1908. 


Running Water 


Lightens Housework 


‘ 





How much of the h k of f and 
carrying water—for cooking, pore ath drinking and 
the hundred and one household uses. Running water 
at the turn of a faucet takes all this work off the 
women of the house and brings the enjoyment of the 
modern bath room, kitchen and laundry. 


“DAYTON” Water Supply Systems 


will automatically pump water from any source and 
deliver it wherever needed—upstairs or down—under 
good pressure, without fuss or bother, at small ex- 
pense. Ask for Bulletin 400. 


THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG.CO. 
KERNERSVILLE, N. C. 


Main Office and Woks. DAYTON. OHIO 
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The supreme test of salt 
is in meat curing 






Salt that forms a crust never 
reaches this inner circle. 





Tests prove that 
Colonial Special 
Farmers Salt dis- 
solves three times 


1 a 


Instantly Dissolving Salt is Best 


Colonial Special Farmers Sait never forms a salt crust or leaves 
traces of grit, because of its soft, porous, flaky texture that dis- 
solves instantly and completely. Remember the loss through 
spoilage in meat is many hundred times greater than the cost of 
the salt. You can only afford to use the best. 


For All Farm Uses 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt is pure salt, all salt, and 
its light, fluffy, porous flakes keep it from becoming 
lumpy like ordinary salt, Best for cooking, baking, 
meat curing, butter making and table use. You can buy 
Put up in Colonial Special Farmers Salt at all good dealers. Write 
of lines. for our new free booklet, ‘‘Meat Curing and Batter 


ized ma- Making on the Farm.’’ 
terialthat 
makes fine 


toweling. THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY, Akron, O. 
Chicago Buffalo Atlanta 


COLONIAL 2 SALT 


For Stock, Use Colonial Block Salt—Smooth —Hard—Lasting —Won’t Chip 
Made from Evaporated Salt 
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The Quality 
Standard 
for Twenty 
Five Years 


Carried by Dealers 
in Your Community 
For Quick Delivery 
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The Light in the Clearing 
(Continued from page 11, column 2) 


and every day I would play with Sally 
Dunkelberg. Uncle Peabody was not 
half as nice to play with as she was. 

I heard Uncle Peabody drive away. I 
watched him through the open window. 
I could hear Aunt Deel washing the 
dishes in the kitchen. I got out of bed 
very slyly and put on my Sunday clothes. 
I went to the open window. The sun 
had just gone over the top of the woods. 
I would have to hurry to get to the Dun- 
kelbergs’ before dark. I crept out on 
the top of the shed and descended the 
ladder that leaned against it. I stood a 
moment listening. The dooryard was 
covered with shadows and very still. 
The dog must have gone with Uncle 
Peabody. I ran through the garden to 
the road and down it as fast as my bare 
feet could carry me. In that direction 
the nearest house was almost a mile 
away. I remember I was out of breath, 
and the light growing dim before I got 
to it. I went on. It seemed to me that 
I had gone nearly far enough to reach 
my destination when [ heard a buggy 
coming behind me. 

“Hello!” a voice called. 

I turned and looked up at Dug Draper, 
in a single buggy, dressed in his Sunday 
suit. 

“Ts it much further to where the Dun- 
kelbergs live?” I asked. 

“The Dunkelbergs? Who be they?” 

It seemed to me very strange that he 
didn’t know the Dunkelbergs. 

“Where Sally Dunkelberg lives.” 

That was a clincher. He laughed and 
swore and said: 

“Git in here, boy. I'll take ye there.” 

I got into the buggy, and he struck his 
horse with the whip and went galloping 
away in the dusk. 

“I reckon you're tryin’ to git away 
from that old pup of an aunt,” said he. 
“T don’t wonder. I’d rather live with a 
she bear.” 

I have omitted and shall omit the 
oaths and curses with which his talk was 
flavored. 

“I’m gittin’ out o’ this country myself,” 
said he. “It’s too pious for me.” 

By and by we passed Rovin’ Kate. I 
could just discern her ragged form by 
the roadside and called to her. He struck 
his horse and gave me a rude shake and 
bade me shut up. 

It was very dark and I felt very cold 
and began to wish myself home in bed. 

“Ain’t we most to the Dunkelbergs’?” 
I asked. 

“No—not yet,” he answered. 

I burst into tears and he hit me a 
soundin’ whack in the face with his hand. 

“No more whimperin’,” he shouted. 
“Do ye hear me?” 

He hurt me cruelly and I was terribly 
frightened and covered my face and 
smothered my cries and was just a little 
quaking lump of misery. 

He shook me roughly and shoved me 
dovn on the buggy floor and said: 

“You lay there and keep still; do you 
hear?” 

“Yes,” I sobbed. 

I lay shaking with fear and fighting my 
sorrow and keeping as still as I could 
with it, until, wearied by the strain, I 
fell asleep. 

What an angel of mercy is sleep! 
Down falls her curtain and away she 
leads us—delivered! free!—into some 
magic country where are the things we 
have lost—perhaps even joy and youth 
and strength and old friendships. 

What befell me that night while I 
dreamed of playing with the sweet-faced 
girl I have wondered often. Dug Draper 
had reached the village of Canton, and 
got rid of me. He had probably put me 
out at the water trough. Kind hands 
had picked me up and carried me to a lit- 
tle veranda that fronted the door of a 
low office. There I slept peacefully until 
daylight, when I felt a hand on my face 
and awoke suddenly. I remember that 
I felt cold. A kindly faced man stood 
leaning over me. 

“Hello, boy!” said he. “Where did 
you come from?” 

I was frightened and confused, but his 
gentle voice reassured me. 

“Uncle Peabody!” [ called, as I -rose 
and looked about me and began to cry. 

The man lifted me in his arms and 
held me close #o ‘his: breast: and tricd to 
comfort me. I remember seeing the 
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Silent Woman pass while I was in his 
arms. 

“Tell me what’s your name,” he urged. 

“Barton Baynes,” I said as soon as I 
could speak. 

“Where is your father?” 

“In heaven,” I answered, that beirg 
the place to which he had moved, as I 
understood it. 

“Where do you live?” 

“In Licketysplit.” 

“How did you get here?” 

“Dug Draper brought me. Do you 
know where Sally Dunkelberg lives?” 

Is she the daughter of Horace Dunkel- 
berg?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Horace Dunkelberg,’ 
I amended. 

“Oh, yes, I know her. Sally is a friend 
of mine. We'll get some breakfast and 
then we'll go and find her.” 

He carried me through the open door 
of his office and set me down at his 
desk. The cold air of the night had 
chilled me and I was shivering. 

“You sit there and I'll have a fire go- 
ing in a minute and get you warmed up.” 

He wrapped me in his coat and went 
into the back room and built a fire ina 
small stove and brought me in and set 
me down beside it. He made some good 
porridge in a kettle while I sat holding 
my little hands over the stove to warm 
them, and a sense of comfort grew in me. 
Soon a boy came bringing a small pail 
of fresh milk and a loaf of bread. I re- 
member how curiously the boy eyed me 
as he said to my new friend: 

“Captain Moody wants to know if 
you'll come up to dinner?” 

There was a note of dignity in the 
reply which was new to me, and for that 
reason, probably I have always remem- 
bered it. 

“Please present my thanks to the Cap- 
tain and tell him that I expect to go up 
to Licketysplit in the town of Ballybeen.” 

He dipped some porridge into bowls 
and put them on a small table. My eyes 
had watched him with growing interest 
and I got to the table about as soon as 
the porridge and mounted a chair and 
seized a spoon. 

“One moment, Bart,” said my host. 
“By jingo! We've forgotten to wash, 
and your face looks like the dry bed of 
a river. Come here a minute.” 

He led me out of the back door, where 
there were a washstand and a pail and a 
tin basin and a dish of soft soap. He 
dipped the pail in a rain barrel and filled 
the basin, and I washed myself and wait- 
ed not upon my host, but made for the 
table and began to eat, being very hun- 


gry, after hastily drying my face on a 
towel. In asminute he came and sat 
down to his own porridge and bread and 
butter. 


“Bart, don’t dig so fast,” said he. 
You're down to hard pan now. Never 
be in a hurry to see the bottom of the 
bowl.” 

I have never forgotten the look of 
amusement in his big, smiling, gray eyes 
as they looked down upon me out of his 
full, ruddy, smooth-shaven face. It in- 
spired confidence and I whispered tim- 
idly : 

“Could I have some more?” 

“All you want,” he answered, as he 
put another ladle full in my bowl. 

When we had finished eating he set 
aside the dishes and I asked: 

“Now could | go and see Sally Dun- 
kelberg ?” 

“What in the world do you want of 
Sally Dunkelberg?” he asked. 

“Oh, just to play with her,” I said as 
I showed him how I could.sit on m) 
hands and raise myself from the chair 
bottom. 

“Haven’t you any one to play with at 
home?” 

“Only my Uncle Peabody.” 

“Don’t you like to play with him?” 

“Oh, some, but he can’t stand me any 
longer. He's all tired out, and my Aunt 
Deel, too. I’ve tipped over every sing 
thing on that place. I tipped over the 
honey yesterday—spillt it all over every- 
thing and rooened my clothes. I'm a reg- 
‘lar pest. So I want to play with Sally 
Dunkelberg. She knows all kinds o’ rid- 
dles and games and all about grand la- 
dies and gentlemen and she wears shiny 
shoes and her hair smells just like roses, 
and I want to play with her a little while 
+just a wee little while.” 

1 had unburdened my soul. The above 
words are quoted, not from, my memory, 
Sut from his, which has always beer : 
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Fall and Winter 


Money-Saving 


CLUBBING OF FERS 


Winter time is reading time. Order 
your magazines and papers in our 
clubs and save money. 





Club 10 All for 


$1.10 
- Club 11 All for 


$1.25 


The Progressive Farmer.. 
Weekly Commercial Appea 
Home Circle Magazine..... 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Woman’s Worl 
Four Progressive Farmer 

Patterns 


rere eer reer eT 





The Progressive Farmer. 
American Poultry Advo- * Club 12 All for 


- $1.50 


One Pregvescive Account 
The Progressive Farmer. .Club 13 Both for 


ME  ccnndacsaceqnegessete 








McCall’s Magazine......... ° 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 14 Both for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution.. ° 





The Progressive Farmer..Club 15 Both for 
Thrice-A-Week New York $1 
WOME seee0ssecesnseoneses ° 


Club 16 All for 


$1.50 


Club 17 All for 
Four Progressive ae 


Patterns $1.25 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 18 All for 
People’s Home Journal.... $1 50 


Four Progressive Farmer 
Patterns 

The Progressive Farmer. .Club 19 Both for 

Woman’s Home Companion ° 

The Progressive Farmer.. Club 20 All for 


The Pathfinder......... eeee 
Home Circle Magazine..... 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Today’s Housewife......... 
Four Progressive Farmer 

Patterns 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
American Woman’s Maga- 
zine 


eee newt eee eneseeeeeee® 

















The Progressive Farmer.. 


Club 22 Both for 
Christian Herald.........- 2 00 





The Progressive Farmer..Club $1.7! for 


Pictorial Review.........++ 





The Progressive Farmer. .Club $1.5 for 


Breeder’s Gazette.......... 
Club 25 Both for 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Hoard’s Dairyman........- e 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 26 Both for 
Dearborn Independent 
(Henry Ford’s Paper)... 








The Progressive Farmer.. 
Ral *’s Home Journal.... Club 27 All for 
American Woman’s Maga- 


CE ss chanrvaeeeoseseeees ee 
Woman’s World........++. 
Four Progressive Farmer. $2.00 
Patterns .......seseeeeeee 





The Progressive Farmer 

Weekly Commercial ‘Appeal Club 28 All for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution.. 
Good Stories..........+++++ e $2.00 
Home Circle Magazine..... 


Th Progressive Farmer.. 
The Pathfinder.........++++ Club 29 All for 


People’s Home Journal. 

American Woman’s Maga- $2.00 
zine 

The Progressive Farmer,. Club 30 Both for 

Copy of Massey’s Garden ° 

Club 31 All for 















The Progressive Farmer.. 

Copy How to Succeed with 
ogs 

The Progressive Farmer..Club 32 Both for 


Copy of How to Succeed 
With the Home Orchard . 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 33 Both for 
Copy e Progressive 
Farmer Account Book.. 











The Progressive Farmer.. 

One Progressive Farmer * Club 34 All for 
Bae oo ccccccccsecvcccces 

One Progressive Farmer 
Account Book 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
a rer : Club 35 All for 
be Progressive Farmer 
inder 
One Progressive Farmer $2.25 
Account Boo! 





RENEWAL NOTICE 


Watch your label. If your time is up or 
will be within the next few months, don’t 
fail to renew now so as to take advantage 
of one of these real bargains. 

if you renew now, you will be credited 
in advance of your present date. 
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enaie are not allowed to sell these clubs) 


USE THIS COUPON 


Progressive Farmer. 





closed find $...... 


' 11 43 
‘me all the papers names 


for which please 
in Club No. 


for a term of one year each. 


Pee cena reweteeeeeeeee 


most reliable. I remember well my 
thoughts and feelings, but not many 
of my words on a day so distant. 


“Forward, march!” said he and away 
we started for the home of the Dunkel- 
bergs. The village interested me im- 
mensely. I had seen it only twice before. 
People were moving about in the streets. 
One thing I did not fail to notice. Every 
man we met touched his hat as he greet- 
ed my friend. 


“Good morning, Sile,” some said, as 
we passed them, or, “How are you, 
Comptroller ?” 


It was a square frame house—that of 
the Dunkelbergs—large for that village, 
and had a big dooryard with trees in it. 
As we came near the gate I saw Sally 
Dunkelberg playing with other children 
among the trees. Suddenly I was afraid 
and began to hang back. I looked down 
at my bare feet and my clothes, both of 
which were dirty. Sally and her friends 
had stopped their play and were standing 
in a group looking at us. I heard Sally 
whisper : 

“Tt’s that Baynes boy. 
dirty?” 

I stopped and withdrew my hand from 
that of my guide. 

“Come on, Bart,” he said. 





Don’t he look 





I shook my head and stood looking 
over at that little, hostile tribe near me. | 

“Go and play with them while I step | 
into the house,” he urged. 

Again I shook my head. 

“Well, then, you wait here a moment,” 
said my new-found friend. 

He left me and I sat down upon the | 
ground, thoughtful and silent. 

He went to the children and kissed 
Sally and whispered in her ear and pass- 
ed on into the house. The children walk- 
ed over to me. 

“Hello, Bart!” said Sally. 

“Hello!” I answered. 

“Wouldn’t you like to play with us?” 

I shook my head. 

Some of them began to whisper and 
laugh. I remember how beautiful the 
girls looked with their flowing hair and 
ribbons and pretty dresses. What happy 
faces they had! I wonder why it all 
frightened and distressed me so. 

In a moment my friend came out with 
Mrs. Dunkelberg, who kissed me, and 
asked me to tell how I happened to be 
there. 

“IT just thought I would come,” I said 
as I twisted a button on my coat, and 
would say no more to her. 

“Mr. Wright, you’re going to take him 
home are you?” Mrs, Dunkelberg asked. 

“Yes. [ll start off with him in an hour 
or so,” said my friend. “I am interested 
in this boy and I want to see his aunt 
and uncle.” 

“Let him stay here with us until you’re 
ready to go.” 

“T don’t want to stay here,” 
seizing my friend’s hand. 

“Well, Sally, you go down to the office 
and stay with Bart until they go.’ 

“You'd like that. wouldn’t you?” the 
man asked of me. 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“That means yes,” said the man. 

Sally and another little girl came with 
us and passing a store I held back to 
look at many beautiful things in a big 
window. 

“Is there anything you’d like there, 
Bart?” the man asked. 

“I wisht I had a pair o’ them shiny 
shoes with buttons on,” I answered in a 
low, confidential tone, afraid to express 
openly, a wish so extravagant. 

“Come right in,” he said, and I re- 
member that when we entered the store 
I could hear my heart beating. 

He bought a pair of shoes for me and 
I would have them on at once, and that 
made it necessary for him to buy a pair 
of socks also. After the shoes were 
buttoned on my feet I saw little of Sally 
Dunkelberg or the other people of the 
village, my eyes being on my feet most 
of the time. 

The man took us into his office and 
told us to sit down until he could write 
a letter. 

I remember how, wrote, I stood 


I said, 


. h 
as ne 





by his chair and examined the glazed 
brown buttons on his coat and bit one 
of them to see how hard it was, while 
Sally was feeling his gray hair and neck- 
tie. He scratched along with his quill 
pen as if wholly unaware of our pres- 
ence. 





(Continued next week) 












DOUBLE SERVICE from 
this SIMPLER PLANT 


Here, at last, is a Home Light Plant that gives 
double the usual service, yet is entirely free from 
intricate concealed mechanisms. It is not only more 
useful, but also more simple. 

The Fairbanks-Morse Plant supplies electricity for 
lights and electrical conveniences and engine power 
for a line shaft or individual machines at the same 
time. Or youcan use the plant for electricity alone 
or for engine power alone. 





can have running 
water in your home, 


Famous “Z” Engine Used 


This plant consists simply of a ‘“‘Z’’ Engine and 


an equally dependable generator and battery. It 
starts at the touch of a button. Special features in- 
sure unusually long life. 


A nation-wide dealer organization assures con- 


a Chicago 
uthern Branches 
Jacksonville, Snew Orleans, Atianta, Dallas. 


stant maintenance of satisfactory performance from 
any Fairbanks-Morse Product. Learn all about this 
simpler, more efficient Home Light Plant. Send for 
interesting new booklet. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 





Double Duty 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


HOME LIGHT PLANT 




















Building consistently good 


accounts for the ever increasing 


; popularity of Allen Ranges. 


and name of ce 





9 coPPey 
ALLENS “(7° RANGE 
| The name "Allen" ona range signifies 
25 years of range making experience. 


Ask your dealer or write us for catalog 
aler near you, 


ranges 





ALLEN MFG. COMP 
Nashville :: :: 





Tennessee 


ANY 























W ) ee engines—Shows every pi 
— Explains its many 
ae 42 sizes and styles. 


be anything you want. Lifeti 


WITTE ENGINE WORK 





2355@akiand Avenue, KANSAS 
2355 Empire Building, 





Learn Abeut Engines 
: j Before You Buy One 
RITE ed my illustrated book—Tells all 


art of the 


advantages — 
Direct FACTORY Prices 


me Guarantee 
or Easy Terms. $0-Day Test. Immediate Shipment. 


Cash 


ANSAS Cirv, mo. 


Boo of Traps 
Trappers huge 


BEST FOR. 





cae 
in ST. LOUIS since 1871 


Get ready now for big Wapping season—Fur 


prices will continue high. Send for new Book 
of Traps. Bigger and Better than ever this 
year—many entirely new trapping devices, 
including the Taylor Fur Getter, which isa 
Trap Gun—rifle and pistol combined—Smoke 
Torpedo, New Kompakt Traps, etc. Many 
new guns shown for the first time—correct 
shooting positions explained—also trapping 
laws, trapping methods, traps and baits to 
use—lists every article ‘the trapper uses at 
money saving prices. It is the most com- 
plete fur book ever compiled for FREE 
Histribution. Do not spend a penny for trap- 
ping, equipment until Ry have received the 
aylor BOOK of TRAPS, 


Be Taylor Equipped—Save Money 


Send your name and address for Taylor Trapping 
Service. Most complete Fur Market reports, also 
shipping tags. Furnished Free, 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
285 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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BoyYs! 
12 Famous Alger Books 
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Bry Toratio AlgerSe. 
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HOW TO GET THEM! 


HINK of it! A life time of pleasure and entertainment for a few minutes’ work. What would Abe 

Lincoln have gi for the thrilling, exciting adventure in Horatio Alger’s “DO AND DARE” 

or “MAKING HIS OWN WAY.” How would you like the experience of the hero in “SHIFTING 
FOR HIMSELF,” “STRUGGLING UPWARD” or “SLOW AND SURE.” 


Such stories—adventure! Yes, oodles of it! The kind that makes dad sit up im his chair. Every- 
body, young or old, says there never has been anything like these twelve books for boys. You would 
be willing to. put in your spare time working for days to get them, but we are going to make it just 
sa easy as possible for you. 


Just go to your neighbors and ask them to givé you a yearly subscription to The Progressive Farmer, 
New and renewal subscriptions both count. 


All we ask you to do is to get two yearly .subscriptions, sending us the name and address of the 
parties to whom we are to send the paper and $2.00 to pay for the two subscriptions and we will send 
you as a reward for this small effort a complete set of these twelve famous Alger Stories—-THINK OF 


IT! TWELVE BOOKS DELIVERED TO YOU JUST FOR GETTING UP A CLUB OF TWO 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
To make it extra easy for you to get new subscribers, you may offer them the balance of this yeis> "s 


papers free. In other words, a dollar they pay you now will pay their subscription to January 1, 
So the quicker they give you their subscriptions, the more free copies they will get. 


There is Just One Other Way to Get These Books. 


Send us $3.00 for a three years subscription, new or renewal, and we will send you a set of these 
books and either enter your new subscription or give you three years additional time on your present 
subscription. 


We Haven’t Forgotten the Girls. 


No indeed, we haven’t forgotten the girls and the very same proposition as outlined above for the 
boys will earn any girl a set of twelve books of the following titles or they can get these books with a 
three years subscription to The Progressive Farmer just the same as the boys: 

The Camp Fire Girls in High School, Wise Mr. Turtle, 
The Camp Fire Girls and Aunt Madge, Father Bear and Bobby Bear, 


This § 

















The Camp Fire Girls’ Week End Party, 
The Camp Fire Girls at Work, 

The Camp Fire Girls’ Duty Call, 

The Camp Fire Girls’ Success, 


Bushy Tail and Hazel Squirrel, 
Marigold’s Pony, 

The Adventures of Bunny Boy. 
My Dog Rover, 























We cannot send one-half boys’ books and one-half girls’ books. 
cannot break them. 


Remember! We are not giving you one book, but twelve—a whole set of twelve books for getting 
up a club or two yearly subscriptions to The Progresive Farmer. 


These sets are complete and we 


This is a wonderful opportunity and we want all our boy and girl readers to take advantage of it. 


See your neighbor before the next boy does. There’s a set of these beautiful books already pack- 
ed, ready for you. Each of the twelve books contain 192 pages, size 7 by 434 inches and each has a beau- 
tiful picture on the front cover. 


Get your club up today—Don’t miss this opportunity. 


-—— —--—— — —USE THIS COUPON= — — —-— — — = 


You bet I appreciate this wonderful opportunity and enclose herewith $2.00 for which send 
The Progressive Farmer to the two names listed below: 


The Progressive Farmer :— 





SE Ga ecnesdnedssvcssdtarewveasecedxass¥es WE. cci-sanssvagskvanceaseneendienscracqdaens 

Pp, 0. Poewkea tid saab ges ah ewankGiwe wee seen Pi Rains £65 MARIS AEH es eNews dese hnee cena 

Route........ eer State... .ccceccecses ROMS. . ce cessece. BRienccassennss State..... 
As a reward, mail the complete set Of twelve...............00. books to me. 


(State above whether you want boys’ or girls’ books) 





If you wish to take advantage of the Three Year Offer, use this Coupon 
The Progressive Farmer: 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for which credit me with three years on my Progressive Farmer sub- 
scription and also send me the twelve books for boys or the twelve books for girls, as described in your 


big offer. State which books wanted. 
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Jhe 
Four- 
Feature 
Sock 


1 Elastic cuff—makes the 

sock easy to put on— 
helps the ankle fit snug- 
ly and neatly. 

2 Full-ribbed leg and foot. 
Always stays shapely 

and attractive. 

Generous leg-length. 

Helps the garter to do 

its work well. 

Fitted feet. No tight toes; 

no baggy heels, 


- Ww 


Olde Fyn 


ALL WOOL SOCKS 


There's cosy warmth and comfort in 
Olde Tyme All Wool Socks. They 
are made by hand on the Auto 
Knitter from the finest, pure worsted 
yarn. And their shape - retaining 
qualities, generous length, perfect 
fitting softness and long wear make 
them ideal for golf, hiking or business 
wear. 


In popular heather mixtures and plain 
colors. On sale at more than 9,000 
men’s stores. 

THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., inc. 
630-638 Genesee Street Buffalo, N. Y. 














SEND NO MONEY 
for these AUTOMATICS 







$25 MILITARY 

MODEL 
A man’s gun, built 
for hard service, 
.32 cal. Shoots 10 quick shots 
hard and straight. Blue steel 


safety ie eee No. 122. 
Reg. valu 

NOW ee .,.$10.75 
Also .25 cal., 7-shot, small, 


accurate, reliable, safety, 
blue steel, chec kered grips. No. 
100, value $22, NOW $8.75 


All our guns shoot Standard American 

Ammunition. All guns guaranteed new. 

Order one of these specials now. 

Limited supply. Send cash or money or- 
der, or if you prefer—SEND NO MONEY. 

Pay postman on arrival, plus postage. 
Examine merchandise carefully and if not 
as represented just return it and get your 
MONEY BACK, 


REPUBLIC TRADING CO. 


180 NASSAU ST., DEPT. 14, NEW YORK 














You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
? finder, the wonderful iliustrated 

. News and story paper published at Wash- 
ington, for people everywhere. his paper 
is the Ford of the publishing world; has half a 






million subscribers, Chuckfullofjust the kindof reading you 
want, Question Box answers your questions, Real fun for all. 
Exciting serial story starts soon, Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) 
pend = this big $1 paper $3 weeks. You wil) be more than 
pleased. Pathfinder, 663 Langdon Sia., Washington, D.C. 
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JUDGING BY THE EVIDENCE 

Housewife—I'll not give you anything. Do 
you know who I am? 

Tramp—No, mum. 

Housewife—Well, I’m a policeman’s wife, 
you, and quickly too. 

Tramp—l!I believe yer, mum. Your 
’ud take anybody.—Sydney Bulletin. 


husband 


SOME PRACTICAL-OLOGIES 

Daughter—Yes, I’ve _ graduated, but now I 
must inform myself in psychology, philology, 
bibli—— 

Practical Mother—Stop! I have arranged for 
you a thorough course in roastology, bake- 
ology, stitchology, darnology, patchology and 
general domestic hustleology. —Sunshine Bul- 
letin. 


TOUCHOUS QUESTION 

“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you would 
run across the street and see how old Mrs. 
Brown is this morning.” 

“Yes’m,” replied Willie, and a few minutes 
later he returned and reported, “Mrs. Brown 
says it’s none of your business how old she 
is.” 


TEST WANTED 
The Infant Terrible—If I wasn’t here the 
young man would kiss you. 
Sister (horrified)—You impertinent boy!— 
Go away this instant. 


JUST LIKE “DAD 

“That is rather an extreme gown Miss Gol- 
den is wearing. Do you notice how it is held 
up by a single strap over one shoulder?” 

“Yes, and it reminds me of old times. I 
knew her grandfather when he had but one 
suspender and wore it just the same way.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


HIS SPECIALTY 
“What do you work at, my poor man?” 


“At intervals, madam.”—Non - Partizan 
Leader. 
SAYING IT GENTLY 
“Aw” said Willie, “you’re afraid to fight, 
that’s all.” 
“No, I'm not,” protested Jack, “but my 


ma’ll find it out and lick me.” 

“How’ll she find it out?” 

“She'll see the dector going to your house. 
—Selected. 


SHE HAD GOOD REFERENCES 
“Nurse, did you kill all the germs in baby’s 
milk?” 

“Yes ma’am. I run it through the meat 
chopper twice.”—Life. 


NINE LEFT 
Aunt Dorothy: “How many command- 
ments are there, Johnny?” 
Johnny: “Ten.” 


Aunt Dorothy: 
one of them?” 


“Suppose you were to break 


Johnny (hopefully): “Then there’d be 
nine. 
HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. Alley 





DocTuR AX ME EF MAH ? 
OLE MULE KIN KICK 
VEY HAHD, BUT LAwDbY 
mMeRcY!! DAT MULE KIN 


MISS Yov EN KNOCK 











Copyright 1322, The Sel Syndicate, Ing, New York, 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Heap o° times you weary yo'’se’f *bout 
somebody fixin’ ¢ skin you, wen dey 
would’ was'e dey time foolin’ wid you! 


and if my husband was here he would take’ 


(25) 841 
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Dividend checks from the American Telephone me Telegraph Company are 
received quarterly by more than 200,000 telephone users. 


Owned by those it serves 


Less than fifty years ago an application was made for a patent 
which created the possibility of speech between distant points, It 
was the culmination of years of study, research and experiment, 
It suggested a new aid in commerce and domestic life; a new tie to 
bind the people together. But it was only a suggestion—a dream. 


To make that dream come true required the creation of an 
organization unlike any other. It demanded a kind of scientific 
knowledge that was yet to be formulated, as well as a type of 
equipment still td be devised. And it necessitated the financial and 
moral support of many communities. 


Out of thie situation grew the Bell System, bringing not only a 
new public service, but a new democracy of public service owner- 
ship—a democracy that now has more than 200,000 stockholders 
—a partnership of the rank and file who use telephone service and 
the rank and file employed in that service. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company exists to serve the people and is owned 
directly by the people—controlled not by one, but controlled by all. 


Evolution is going on. Each year the ownership is more wide- 
spread. Each year the various processes of the service are per- 
formed more efficiently and economically. Each year new lines 
and extensions are cdnstructed. The responsibility of the manage- 
ment is to provide the best possible telephone service at the lowest 
possible cost and to provide new facilities with the growth of de- 
mand. To do these things requires equipment, men and money. 

The rates must furnish a net return sufficient to induce you to 
become a stockholder, or to retain your stock if you already are 
one; after paying wages sufficient to attract and retain capable 
men and women in the service. They must adequately support 
and extend the structure of communication. 

These are considerations for the interest of all—public, stock- 
holders, employees. 

“Bett SYSTEM™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
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YOU CAN WIN THe 

ALL-YEAR CAR 

send today 

edan iven= pi pedaee 
Ford Sedan, 





sagen sae 
tue words 1. eS etc. ‘What fore 
Send Anower Today. zie fa ary, tee 
etter Nes ae paneer ee 


RD WILLSON, Mer. 141 W. Ohio St., Dept. 1676 Chicago, Ill. 
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fecently won Auto 
























O FEATHER BED} A 
30 Ib. bed $8 95. One pair 6 Ib. pillows, $1.95. 
and dustless, best eight ounce ticking. MAIL ORDER TODAY or WRITE for 


Free Cataleg of lron Beds, Springs, Mattresses, Rugs, Blankets, Spreads, 
Window Curtains, Pound Remnants, etc. $1,000.00 deposited with Charlotte 
- Bank & Trust Co., guaranteeing satistaction or money back. 

SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY. Dest 12, CHARLOTTE. H.C 














5¢ A DAY * 
for 90 D rainy days 
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REFLEX SLICKER 
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A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON = 
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1091-C King St., Ottawa, Mansae. 


«(Cepyright 1922 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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AGENTS 
4 Mal s 2 He S 
at patch 3 ding leak 
sils. Sample ackage Collette M 
701, Amster« am, N 
; Agents—90c an hour to advertise ar 
ples to consumer, Write qui f torr 
culars, Albert Mills, Sen. * Mer of 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
nderful Patented Invention—Ends Tire 





Farmers’ Exchange 


eee 


“HEL P OR POSTION WANTED 





s all uten- 
fg. Co., Dept. 
listribute sam- 
and par- 
American 


itory 
720 


Troubles— 





ple of cloth necessary—-furnished free. V 


I outs eliminated, punctures forgotten. Agents, big 
wofits. Write for sample. Car owners give size. Mr. 
Doublewear, 716 Madison, Chicago. 

$100,000 Concern Wants Agents to Take Orders for 
Garbardine Gas Mask Raincoats—Biggest selling coat 
i America today. Wonderful value Big profit—in 
advance Two sales means big day’s wages. Only sam- 


Ve deliver and 























"MACHINERY 























collect. Write today for exclusive territory and selling 
outfit. _Dept. 509, Lewis Raincoat Company Cleveland. 
SALESMEN 

Men and Women—City and Rural Districts—Distrib- 
ite r quality products. Your opportunity. Write 
for special offer, Baker Laboratories, Dept. . Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others 
Permanent job for good wi rkers Wri y 
terms Concord + ae vd 6, Dey 25, Concord, Ga 

We Want Men and Womer Who are desirous of 
making $25 to $200 per week clear orem from the start 

nh a permanent basiness of their own Mit hell’s Ma 
iaread Washing Compound washes $ spotless 
clean in 10 to 15 minutes. One hundred pe er uses 
very R. me. Not! else like it Nature’s migh 

lea acid 
samp! 3 re 
per c itory 
sale sigh | 
sure fastest s 
the nee 1 


























Cream Purchased—M: arket t prices. Pine 
N. C. 


ery, Raleigh, 


De L aval Separator N 10-1 
im Jno. M. McLeod, Mel Ss. ( 

F m M hi \ S t Sma ah M 
Ditch T a M 0 al $35 acl 
cash. T. M. Boaz, ‘ ‘ 

oO ( v Mac W ‘ 
Deleo P < \ i " 4 
new cyl er supply. M L. B. ¢ 
nelly, Alt Va 

Tract fr Sa 8-16 Emerson-B m Tr 
tor—lI V litt) now in good rE 
$250, F. O. B. Rock Hill, 8S. C. Send check to James 
Ss Wh t Rock Hill, 8S. ¢ 

For. Sal | Chear One 40 horse pov and one 
25 horse yy € TOK ndi " 2% acres 
of land, the ft munity mi d country 
store in Nort arolir = ndenhall, North 
State S reamery * H gh Po N ( 

= r Blades s Sh a feet Na Single pray : double 
3e. Ne w York Edge Co., Glen Cove = 

$e a Detective—Excellent opport vt 
travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 963 W \ Bld 
K sas City, Mo. 

Accounts, Ne ytes, ~ Claims - Conected y re ii 
world. No charges unless collected. M ‘ ectior 
Agency. Somerset, Ky 

Glass Fabric—Used beds he 3 
closed-in porches, ete. an es ma 
R. L. Mc Ree, Newton, N. 

Seed Abruzzi Rye, Wheat, Fulghum Oats Regist 
tered Essex and Hampshire sows in farrow; s 
boars; gilts; pigs. J. E. Coulter, y Spr 
North Carolina 

New Life Revoked to Old Worn Car; By h 
them made over into new, beautiful rugs, a si , 
fit rooms or halls. Request price ist. Oriental Rug 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Barrel Lois Slightly “Damaged Crockery-—Hotel Chi- 
nawe Cookingware, Aluminum, Etc. ipped direct 
from "facta wry to consumer. Write for pa ulars. E. 
Sw Swasey 4 & Company, Portland, Maine. 

AUTO SUPPLIES 

Ambitious Me Write today for a tractive proposi- 
tion, selling onned riptions to America’s st popular 
automobile and sp s. Quick sales. 
Big profits. Pleasant ork. Digest Publishing Co., 
9638 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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State 2c ream- 





HIDES AND WOOL 








Best Place Express | 


des—Athens Hide Co., Athens, 





PUREBRED POULTRY | 


MISCELLAN YEOUS BREEDS 














BABY CHICKS ¢ Sa. Place your order now 
ter delivery Write for 
r nformati n and Price List 


THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 
Dept. F-31, Crandall, Ind. 


~) wit gy CHICKS 


~*~ 
“7 7 ohal 1 " 
; I ‘ R s I I 


Leg! ms. Selecte 














kK s NTUC KY HATCHERY, 
Lexington, 





Ky. 





AUTUMN CHICKS—From My Mountain-grown Pure- 
re _techng-T RODERES Each Week. 

Strong, Quick-growing 
Special low October Prices—Pe "100 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds $4.00 $7.50 $14.00 
Brown and White Leghorns $3.75 7.50 $12.00 
Free Circular. Live Delivery by ‘Pr repaid Parcel Post. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Fall 


OF, 
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ideal Broilers 
50 














eee PAA APO 


REAL 
} 
BERKSHIRES 
We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds; 
ior Yearling Sows weighing 
650, and Fall Pigs weighing well 
| over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
rt you a gent age from 
1 animals, and at 








Ne 


we Cal ste 
pig to 
very reasonable price 
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| PINEHURST FARM, 
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mature 


EONARD TUFTS, Ow 
NORTH "CAROLINA. 





LE 
PINEHURST 











DUROC-JERSEYS 
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—pUROCS = 


From the South’s: Most Fam- 
our Herd. 
Bred and Open Gilts 
Boars of All Ages 


Sired 1 to QUALITY 

ORION KING JR. (TU ST BOB), 

International Grand Champion. 
Write 


PEACOCK & HODGE, 
Cochran, Ga. Elko, Ga. 
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O. | I. C.’s 
0. L & (Pigs, ‘Gilts, Service Boars 
eret f State and Na » Prize-winning 
se . Cre red piss at p prices. stock 
ust be d or money refur led 
” write ‘for Circulars and Prices. 
R. @. OWEN, Route |, Bedford, Va. 
POLAND. CHINAS 
GENUINE BIG TYPE @ ene 
POLAND-CHINA YPE 615 “POLAND: 












“Weighing m #0 to 100.2 

3 YF . Bred f tt 

blood lines in the Un ted Ss 

from sows weighing over 1 006-Ib. boars, 

— big litters, Pedi s isher Can furnish 

not related. Also a few 
BRED GILTS AND pag READY SERVICE 

uniee satisfac or money returned. 
PRAIRIE STOCK FARMS, 

Route 2, Wharton, Texas. 





— Poland-China Pigs for Sale — 


Sired by 1,000-Ib. boars, and rea) beauties, at reason- 
able prices. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 























Fishburne, 382 


Washington, 


— patent lawyer, 
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McGill Bids. 





PRINTING 














Georgia. H. P. CHEEK, Route 9, LEWISBURG, TENA. 
Hides and Wool Wanted oe ors - ship their beef 
hides, horse hides, and wool d and get top HOLSTEINS 
prices. J. E it ris, Morrist« wn, Ten W ohne eon ie a tts Ree > aoe aba 
plies "HONEY _ a e 
_Ch ice Hloney—12 Ibs. by , mail postpaid, $2.1: 15. 5. The KING SEGIS- ORMSBY Breeding 
Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga. “The Blood lines that have made ena History’’ 
gine ic “i Ww Meas e Hon 1ey Sesh ity guaranteed; 10 Ibs. on at” Eee =" oS - | dad ee 
55; 60 Ibs. ll \ } of K SE t 
thd Mot - 8.4 2 J. O. Haliman, Fargo, Ga. zs arg ae = yearly pace Onasby cross now 
PATENTS « introdu 
~ — I 7 Y YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
Patents, ich marks, Copyrights—Write to 7. ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 


HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 
A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, peat 


| 40s. 














250 Envelopes, $1. - 500, 00, $1.7 75, 
ek 


om .{ Bear C 





Cc. 


postpe 


nid. 


Womble 





Special Otfer—100 bond letter heads 
opes, printed, not over 4 lines, $1. 
Spartanburg, 8S. ¢ 

ROOFING 


and 50 envel- 
Palmetto Printery, 





Roofing—Galv: 
and galvanized shir 
roofing and shing| 





V crimp 
es Sell er roofing 
1;*asphalt shingles; 
ville, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall 
roll, valley, gutters. d pouts, skylight 
cornices. Write us for prices. ve furn 
to erect our goods whe: desired. Budd- 
Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C 

















roofing ; 





, painted tin 
ate-surfaced 
; Jenne-Men 
beard; ridge 
8, ventilators, 
ish mec ies 
Piper Roofing 





SPRAY MATERIALS 











Peach Tree Io 
zene)—Pound i 
»%. Home ¥; 











led by Krys 
$3.73; . pe 








Cuban Molssses—6u gallons, $850. 
Southern Distributing Co., Raleigh, N 

















tal Gas (P-C Ben- 


etpaid or C. 
ew Jersey. 


Sumple,  2e. 
c. 








| REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— | 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap 
proval. Herd holds four state records. 


Ellerslie Steck Farm, ™ 


| PETERSBURG, 














JERSEYS Sites 
Jerseys— Register of Merit —Jerseys 


Established 1908 








Farmers Sell Wool Codperatively | 
at Good Profit 





i THE-cooperative wool pool put 
on by farmers at 15 points in North 
Carolina this sum 43,879 pounds 
of wool was sold for an average of 
30.9 cents per pound. Uniformly th 
price received was above that which 
had been offered the farmers individ 
ually, and was one of the successful 
marketing ventures spo! sored by the 
North Car ! Division of Mar ets 
th yei O unt of the move- 
ment ge ng er way at a late 
aate n¢ I t ti wool tron 
Western North (¢ olina was included 
in the pool, but so happened that 
some of the farmers in Avery and 
Watauga counties were reached in 
time for them to sell over 10,000 
pounds. These farmers had been of 


fered about 25 cents per pound before 
the codperative action was taken and 
the wool was actually sold for an 
average of about 36 cents per pound. 

Mr. V. W. Lewis who handled the 
marketing of the wool, secured buyers 
from the leading wool buying points 
and sold the product direct to them. 
He states that had the wool all been 


free from burs, the average price 
would have been from 5 to 8 cents 
higher per pound. The prices re- 


ceived meant a profit to farmers shar- 
ing in the pool of from 10 to 15 cents 
a pound and gives concrete evidence 
of the benefits to be derived from of- 
fering in the market a product prop- 
erly graded and handled in sufficient 
quantity to justify consideration. 


Mr. Lewis states from his experi- 
ence this year that farmers should 
direct their close attention to taking* 
better care of the wool another sea- 
son. The sheep should be dry when 
sheared and the wool put away in a 
dry place after shearing is completed. 
It was found also that great loss oc- 
curs because the sheep growers are 
not using better rams. Better fleeces 


are secured from the grade or pure- 
bred sheep and in addition to building 
of flock, good 


up the quality the a 
ram will pay for himself each sea- 
son if bred to about 40 ewes 


F. H. JETER. 
North Carolina Agricultural Exten- 
Se Raleigh. 


s10n rvice, 


Grain Drill Best for Sowing Oats 
and Rye 


LOWING or harrowing 1n oats and 

rye were pretty good methods as 
long.as a better one was not available. 
There is a better method. 

A. P. Spencer, vice-director of agri- 
cultural extension in Florida, men- 
tions some of the advantages Of the 
grain drill for seeding oats and rye: 
The driil insures uniform depth of 
planting. The seed will have an equal 
chance and none will be too deeply 
or too thinly covered. The drill wiil 
give uniform distribution and apply 
the proper amount of seed. The land 
must be well prepared for the drill 
and consequently a better seedbed 
for the grain will be provided. 

When the seed are plowed in some 
are not covered and they fail to sprout 
for .lack of moisture. Others are 
covered too deeply and fail to get up 
yntil it is too late. 

Professor Spencer suggests that 
when the soil is light it should be 
rolled after the seed have been‘drilled 
in. Then after rolling it should be 
harrowed to givé the soil a moisture 
retaining surface. 





Rules for Successful Hog Raising 


ARROWING rails, no matter of 
what material they are made, will 


be worth their cost. 

2. Many of the pigs are farrowed 
between midnight and dawn and it 
pays to be there. 

3. Contrary to popular belief, hogs 
cannot thrive in filth, Avoid manure 
piles, dusty stalls, and stagnant pools. 


more trouble with pigs 
suckling a sow that has 
in a stagnant mud hole 
any other cause, unless 


Probably 
starts with 
been lying 
than from 
it be dusty pens. 

Plenty of clean water should be 
handy at all times, for the pig drinks 
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OWNERS 
Ropp’s New Cal- 
culator. Figures 
wages, interest, live- 
stock and grain pri ofits; gives 
commercial law, parcel post 


rates; shows capacities of cribs 
and barns. Write for it andask for 


Square Deal 


Fence 


catalog. Tells why Square 
Deal never bags or sags; wh 

the Square Deal Lock 

can never break or 

slip. How Square 

Deal always stands 

> trim. How 

heavy galva- 
















BIG 
SEASON AHEAD! 
Get started right; send for new Trap- 


r’s Guide and Bargain Catalog of Traps, Belts, 

bore, all supplies. Also G jame Lawe: How 
Grade Furs; Mark e| - a} FREE! ¢ Get 

gournameon our list NOW to EP POSTED. WRIT 

FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 

265 Funsten Bidg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 


‘*KITSELMAN FENCE 
TAM RE “Saved $14.40 4 


““ACTORY DIRECT os 
on 60 Rods, 


yWrites D. H. . ee Route 
8, 


Cut yours own fence costs 
to the bone by buying direct 
from ¥ at Lowest tory Prices. 



















We Pay the Freiéht. 
Write fotey for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poult , Barbed 


4 and Lawn Fence r 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept 84 MUNCIE IND. 
merica’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 











i] Price and Quality talks. You get 
| both when you buy from Brown. 

WANURSH)| sensational cut prices have made @ 
i big hit—lower thanever. My @ 


Ding ny 4 
on 


> ane ney for 





STARVE THE RATS 
Rat Proof Ail Steel 
Mouse Proof Cor h Crib 


CHE ArEN 
THAN WOOD 





Fire Proof 


EAST BHAM IRON ROOFING CO 
BIRMINCHAM. ALA. 








MAIL ADVERTISING COPY 
-——TWO WEEKS AHEAD=— 


Everybody who has anything to sell 
that farmers ought to buy should ad- 


vertise in The Progressive armer. 
Our guarantee back of your advertise- 
ment helps to bring buyers. Write us 
for rates, enclosing references. 


Don’t get your copy to us ome 


day and expect to see it im 
print the next. 
To insure insertion, always mail 
your copy and order two eek before 


the date you wish your advertisement 


to appear. 








often if he has the change. 











UNCLE Ab says: We are mighty likely, to 
to get what we expect; might’ as well ex- 





‘gressive Farmer when you. write 


Remember, you must mention The. Pro- 
an, adver- 





pect to succeed. 





tiser, or our guarantee does not’ protect you. 





























Interesting stories from 
three of our oldest customers 


**I received my first Mont- 
omery Ward price list in 
872, and I became a cus- 

tomer almost immedi- 

ately. The catalogue has 
been coming regularly 
ever since, and I have 
been doing business with 

Montgomery Ward & Co, 

practically all of that 

B| time. 


aes **’ wish to state, that 
| in all of those years there 
has mever been any oc- 
casion to make a com- 
plaint or to return any 


. ; goods we have ordered 
from Montgomery Ward & Co.’’ 


William McCandless, Sloan, lowa 
A Customer Cince 1872 


For fifty years, ever since 
Montgomery Ward & Co 
was started, Mrs. Mier 
cick has taken a keen ia- 
terest in its develop- 
ment, 

“I have been a cus- 
tomer from the first. 

**I have always had the 
most courtecus treat- 
ment from you,"’ she 
said. “I believe that 
much of your success 
has been due to your un- 
failing policy of fair 
dealing."’ 


Mrs. Emma E. Merrick, Maicoim, lowa 
A Customer Since 1872 








Mr. Beatty is a real plo- 
neer. Heis theonly man 
now doing business in 
Helena who came to 
Montana in 1862. He 
served under General 
Johnson in Utah (1857- 
8). ke finally settled in 
Winston, Montana. 


“I have traded with 
Montgomery Ward 

Co. for 45 years,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and I have never 
found anything wrong 
that has not been satis- 





factorily settled. If you 
continue to deal as fairly 
with your customers as you have in the past 
you will surely prosper.’ 


Mr. George Beatty, Winston, Montana 
A Customer Since 1877 
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Millions Buy from 
this Book on Faith in the Name 


ees an mai of this P oe 


°o & 7 
ait ™ "Pplieg bey 






“Montgomery Ward” 


This book is saving many millions 
of dollars for the American people. 

Is it saving money for you and for 
your family? Are you taking full 
advantage of your opportunity? 

This book—our Golden Jubilee Cat- 
alogue—celebrates our 50th Annivers- 
ary by offering you the lowest prices 
possible on everything for the Home, 
the Farm and the Family. 

It is filled with bargains—with mer- 
chandise of high quality. And every 
price is a Money Saving price for you. 

For Fifty Years Montgomery Ward 
& Co. have earnestly worked to serve 
the American people. 

Today millions of people are buying 
from this book on faith in the name 
**Montgomery Ward.”’ 


And it is our policy to keep faith 
with our customers. It is our policy 
to sell only serviceable goods, to serve 
you promptly—always to offer you a 
saving—and to deal with you always 
in the full spirit of the Golden Rule. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. begins its 
second half-century of business exist- 
ence. Yet today it is filled with the 
spirit of youth; alert, looking ahead, 
improving its service, filling orders 
quicker, and offering lower and lower 
prices. 


To buy from this Golden Jywbilee 
Catalogue is to be guaranteed a def- 
inite saving and entire satisfaction— 
and back of this guarantee is the repu- 
tation of Fifty Years of fair dealing. 


Buy from this book. Fill all your needs from this book. 
Consult it daily to find the right price, the lowest price 
for dependable, reliable goods of standard quality. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago 


Saint Paul 


Fort Worth 


Montgomery Ward & C2 


Kansas City 


Portland, Ore. 

























